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BOTANY BAY. 


THE waves rustle at my feet on the long curving 
bar of sand, too lazy to break, excepting here and 
there on an outcropping ledge of rock. A boat 
lolls lazily at its anchorage, the awchor-rope 
shining like a line of silver hung with pearls as 
it dips and comes up dripping from the water. 
The gulls wade about in the shallow pools, or 
paddle into the dimpling wavelets, calling harshly 
to their neighbours, sailing backwards and for- 
wards in short flights ; and the latter drop down 
to compare notes. They come up quite close, 
tempted by the scattered shells and weeds, so 
close that it is easy to distinguish where the 
soft dun gray of back and wings shades off into 
the pearly white of the breast and under parts. 
They seem proud as any tan-booted lady to dis- 
play their handsome little webbed feet, which, 
with the strong beak, make a pleasant contrast 
to the rest of the body. They will be away 
shortly out there over the wide Pacific, the boom 
from the breaking waves of which is carried 
faintly to the ear. High overhead a sea-eagle 
floats almost without motion. A school of por- 
poises come bouncing and rolling along; and 
presently the dorsal fin of a shark makes itself 
visible where the water shallows. The Bay is 
a favourite haunt of the finny pirate. Give 
him a show of making a dinner at the expense 
of your leg, and see if he is as lethargic as he 
looks. 

The drip, drip of the water over the rocks 
behind has a restful sound, and the simmer of 
the soft breeze through the metallic foliage of 
the gums helps to temper the hot sunshine. 
Capes Banks and Solander stand out boldly at 
the entrance of the Bay ; and away to the south- 
ward stretch the line of low coast hills, Cape 
Bass—if I have not travelled too far to the south- 
ward—forming the boundary of vision. A black 
pillar of smoke rises up from behind the Cape. 
The smoke means that there is a bush-fire raging 
somewhere on the fat Illawarra plains. The 
undulating pall of bush has borrowed a tender 


blue from the sunlight, which somehow seems 
to diminish the distance and add to the distinct- 
ness. The sun will be dipping shortly, and will 
change the slopes into meadows of purple gold, 
and the Bay into a plain of crimson and roseate ; 
while the shadows will gather under the line of 
coast-cliffs, Then the boats will come crawling 
out, to steal away to the fishing-grounds. The 
dip, dip of the oars and the rattle as they swing 
in the rowlocks travel far through the stillness. 
To the left, just inside the Heads, rises a tall 
monumental pillar, backed by a couple of Norfolk 
Island pines. The sight of the pillar sets me 
dreaming about the French navigator La Pérouse, 
and, as a natural consequence, Captain Cook 
soon treads on the heels of the Frenchman. 
Under the influence of a pipe, the warm sun- 
shine, and the soft breeze, I slip fairly into dream- 
land, to wander with Cook among the pleasant 
fields of his native moorside Yorkshire village 
of Marton—wander in my own far-away county, 
where the bonnie Cleveland Hills now, as ever, 
keep watch and ward over my home. 

‘Bacca, Boss.—My word, him sleep.’ 

It was one of the aborigines from the small 
camp at the point who had rudely broken into 
my dream, and who valued his services at six- 
pence as well as the ‘bacca.” My word, ‘him’ 
had slept—slept until the night had descended 
over sea and hills and sloping bush. The rush 
of the rising tide comes breaking in from the 
Heads, while the rustle along the bend of sand 
has given place to a low plashing and sobbing. 

Let us turn back the leaves of time for one 
hundred and twenty years. In the waning light 
of one of the closing days of April 1770, there 
comes beating up from the southward the good 
ship Endeavour, three hundred and twenty tons, 
Captain James Cook. Captain Cook, after ob- 
serving the transit of Venus at the island of 
Tahiti—the primary object of his voyage—is now 
bent on carrying out his other and, most certainly 
to him, congenial instructions—‘the making of 
further geographical researches.” He has circum- 
navigated New Zealand, and then, sailing west- 
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ward ho! has, after three weeks’ knocking about 
in the Pacific, struck the coast of the almost 
unknown, wholly unexplored Nove Hollande— 
Australia, the Great South Land. Northward 
he has crawled under the unbroken, uninviting 
wall of rock, and gazed on the illimitable mono- 
tony of sombre forest beyond it. And now at 
last, on this late April evening, he has discovered 
a break in the chain. The head of the little 
Endeavour swings round; she feels her way 
between the two rocky headlands, which, when 
she bids them farewell, will bear the names of 
the two intrepid naturalists who accompany Cook, 
Dr Solander and Mr (afterwards Sir Joseph) 
Banks. She slowly steers across the cove which 


Island, and then fairly enters the placid waters 
of the Bay. Captain Cook’s quaint Journal tells 
how he tried to hold converse with the natives 
—‘ Indians,’ as he calls them—how they were so 
hostile that he tried to persuade them to reason 
with a ‘Brown Bess’—and how this reasoning 
failed to have the wished-for effect, failed even 
to strike fear into the hearts of the untutored 
savages, 

The name Botany Bay is its own expositor. 
Perhaps not anywhere in the whole world would 
it be possible to find such a lavish waste of 
flowers as along the coast hills of Australia in 
the early summer months. The English summer 
is garlanded with blossoms; but ever there is the 
predominating, relieving green of the grass and 
foliage, which, abundant as the flowers may be, 
makes superabundance an impossibility. Except- 
ing where the mangrove swamps occur, a notice- 
able feature of Australian coast scenery is that 
between the timber-line and the wave-limit there 
is generally a belt, often narrow, but in some 
places swelling out into wide downy reaches, 
clothed with dwarf-bush and a tangle of heaths, 
vines, and an almost unending variety of flowers 
and shrubs. The very nature of every item of 
the flora of Australia—trees, shrubs, plants, 
grasses, mosses—would appear to be to bear blos- 
soms, and not blossoms that are pale, but the 
brightest reds, purples, blues, yellows, and the 
purest whites, with the infinity of shadings the 
sunlight evolves out of these ground colours. 
With this glowing mass of petals the brightest 
of green foliage is looked for, and, failing this 
contrast, a sense of oppression is born—the same 
sense of oppression that makes itself felt in an 
art gallery, where the very variety and the 
lavish display of pictures seem to absorb the 
personality which alone appeals to the artistic. 

It is not to be wondered at that the botanists 
of Captain Cook’s expedition should have chris- 
tened the newly-found haven as they did. 
Six-score years have gone since Mr Banks and 
Dr Solander were fascinated by the wonderful 
variety of native flora, yet to-day the haven 
is as appropriately called Botany Bay as it was 
when Nature reigned supreme. The immediate 
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vicinity of the historical portion of the Bay has 
undergone very little change. The bare sandy 
dunes of the southern shore mirror back the 
glistening shafts of sunlight, just as they must 
have done on that April day in 1770. There 
is one solitary house breaking the golden curve of 
bush-backed sand, and that is all. The northern 
shore, however, is the centre of interest. Massive 
old gum-trees, with their curiously-twisted trunks 
and arms in places sweeping almost into the 
water, shadow and cling to the rocks, in the 
damp cool crevices of which nestle a thousand 
ferns and flowers. Many-coloured vines and 
parasites link tree to tree with pendent floral 
chains. Under the pleasant shade of the primeval 
giants and their under-roofing of vines is the 
everlasting carpet of flowers. 

It is anything but an easy task on an Aus- 
tralian summer day to break through the thick 
tangle of undergrowth; yet any one that will 
persevere will not be without his reward. In the 
wealth and variety of orchids alone is a life’s 
delight. On the flats where the timber bends to 
the black swamp, and along the sparkling creek 
that runs out of it, they grow thick. Around that 
swamp a botanist might spend weeks and months 
without exhausting its treasures. It is a garden 
of tropics, compared with which the best-stocked 
hothouse would sink into insignificance. Sweet 
is the breath of the salt sea—sweet with its 
own fresh sweetness, and it is made sweeter still 
by the aroma of the acacias and honey-gums. 
Amongst the trees, in place of the pleasant 
rustle of fallen leaves, there is the crisp crunch 
of the dried gum-bark, which thickly strews the 
ground. Bright-plumaged birds and gem-like 
butterflies and insects flit and flutter about; 
watchful-eyed lissom lizards bask on every stone 
and trunk; occasionally a snake, beautiful in 
spite of its sinister associations, shuffles away to 
cover at the sound of a footstep; and the mos- 
quitoes must not—will not—be forgotten. 

Botany Bay boasts a river. At its eastern end, 
where now stands a fashionable watering-place, 
George’s River, known in its higher reaches by 
the pleasant-sounding native name of Woniora, 
empties itself. The exploration of this river 
opens out a very paradise of wood and flower- 
land. 

After a short stay, the Endeavour sailed away 
northward from Botany, past, and without dis- 
covering, Port Jackson, the finest harbour in the 
world, the only remnant of Cook’s visit being 
the Union-jack which he left floating on the 
North Head. For seventeen years the ‘Indians’ 
were left in peace. Then came Captain Phillip 
with the ‘First Fleet’—a fleet of eleven convict 
ships, crowded with five hundred and sixty-four 


‘men and one hundred and ninety-two women 


convicts. He came to found a new nation, the 
American War of Independence having made it 
necessary that some other outlet should be found 
for emptying England’s prisons, Phillip soon 
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ascertained that, beautiful as Botany Bay might 
be, it was not fitted for settlement. The land 
was not suitable for cultivation ; water was scarce, 
and the Bay was too shallow to allow of vessels 
approaching within reasonable distance of the 
shore. With commendable promptitude, he dis- 
covered and shifted his quarters and his convicts 
to Port Jackson. But short as was Captain 
Phillip’s stay, it left a taint on the name of 
Botany Bay which was long regarded as synony- 
mous with convictism, While round the shores 
of Port Jackson, the 7 centre of convictism, 


has grown up a city of four hundred thousand 
inhabitants, Botany Bay has been left pretty | 
well in its primeval state. In real history it has | 
become redolent only as the site of tanyards and | 
other noxious trades, and as the rallying-ground | 
of Heathen Chinee gardeners. There are scattered | 
houses along the eastern and part of the northern | 
shore; but the interesting portion of the fore- | 
shore and adjoining bush remains almost as wild | 
as when Captain Phillip broke camp. The pres- | 
ence of the small settlement of aborigines at the , 
point helps to heighten the primitive character | 
of the surroundings, At one time a custom-house 
stood at Botany Heads ; but as in all things else, | 
the custom soon drifted to the sncesasful rival, 
and now the old custom-house has descended to | 
a commonplace (welling. | 

Not the least interesting relic of Botany is the | 
monument raised by his countrymen to the ill- | 
fated French explorer La Pérouse. It stands up 
a tall plain monolith, backed by two towering | 
Norfolk Island pines, bearing inscriptions in | 
French and English to the memory of the ex- | 
plorer and his companion voyagers. Scribbled | 
everywhere over the pillar are the names of | 
Frenchmen. Only a few days after Captain | 
Phillip had effected a landing, two strange vessels | 
came to an anchorage in Botany Bay. These , 
vessels proved to be the French exploring ships | 
Thetis and Espérance, commanded by La Pérouse, | 
Phillip’s landing a few days previously saved | 
Australia from becoming a dependent of ‘La 
Belle France’ instead of a possession of His Bri- , 
tannic Majesty, George the Third. La Pérouse, | 
disappointed doubtless, stayed and refitted his | 
ships, after which he sailed away southward into | 
the unknown, to be heard of no more until the | 
bones of the Thétis and Espérance were discovered | 
bleaching on the reefs of the islands of Santa 
Cruz, where the French commander and _ his 
crews were murdered by the natives. 

Botany Bay is one of the favourite picnicking 
and fishing-grounds of the Sydneyites. It lies 
between six and seven miles from the heart of 
the city. A tramway carries pleasure-seekers 
beyond the far-reaching subur and then 
through a long stretch of sandy swamp-land, 
until late years, the source whence the city water- 
supply was drawn, but now a luxuriant wilder- 
ness of Chinese gardens, To reach the picnick- 
ing ground, however, the would-be worshipper 
of Cook and Phillip and La Pérouse has yet to 
traverse as high smelling a section of the round 
earth as can be sampled up from anywhere, a 
whole colony of tanneries and -boiling-down 
houses having located themselves there. 

Such is Botany Bay after six-score years of 


advancement have passed over it. Starting with ! 


a tarnished name and the d\ivantage — 7 shallow 
waters, it has remained antis likely “!4to remain 
a silent stretch of sea in thqidst of ¥ & beautiful 
tropical flower-garden—a i 


BLOOD R A Lsin* 
CHAPTER XVIII.—Goop yor EVIL. 


Tart journey back to town ‘fas ¢ One of the most 
terrible things Maud had ev yet known in her 
poor little life. Dick leaned by ck disconsolate in 
one corner of the carriage, ancl she in the oppo- 
site one. Neither_spoke a single word ; neither 
needed to speak, for each kn¢,,7 without speech 
what the other was thinkiy?™ of. Every now 
and again Dick would catc}"};,»me fresh shade 
of expression coursing like a Witve over Mand’s 
unhappy face, and recognise in #t the very idea 
that a moment before had been om | through 
his own troubled mind. It was \pitiable to see 
them. Their whole scheme of life }had suddenly 
and utterly broken down before\ them: their 
sense of self-respect was deeply wo\nded; nay, 
even their bare identity was all bio, gone; for 
the belief that they were in very trf“h descend- 
ants of the royal Plantagenets had become as 
it were an integral part of their personality, and 
woven itself intimately into all their life and 
thought and practice. They ceased to be them- 
selves in ceasing to be potential princes and 
princesses. 

For the Great Plantagenet Delusion, which 
Edmund Plantagenet had started and only half 
or a quarter believed in himself, became to his 
children from youth upward, and especially to 
Maud and Dick, a sort of family religion. It 
was a theory on which they based almost every- 
thing that was best and truest within them; a 
moral power for good, urging them always on to 
do credit to the great House from which they 
firmly and gy rey | believed themselves 
to be — Probably the moral impulse was 
there first by nature; probably, too, they in- 
herited it, not from poor drunken, do-nothing 
Edmund Plantagenet himself, through whom 
ostensibly they should have derived their Plan- 
tagenet character, but from that good and patient 
nobody, their hard-working mother. But none 
of these things ever occurred at all to Maud 
or Dick ; to them, it had always been a prime 
article of faith that noblesse oblige, and that their 
lives must be noble in order to come up to a 
preconceived standard of action. So 
the blow was a crushing one. It was as though 
all the ground of their being had been cut away 
from beneath their feet ; they had fancied them- 
selves so long the children of kings, with a moral 
obligation upon them to behave—well, as the 
children of kings are little given to behaving ; 
and they had found out now they were mere 
ordinary mortals, with only the same inherent 
and universal reasons for right and high action 
as the common herd of us. It was a sad come- 
down—for a royal Plantagenet. 

The revulsion was terrible. And Maud, who 
was in some ways the prouder of the two, and to 
whom, as to most of her sex, the extrinsic reason 
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| veyed them both with a anager glance. ‘Why, 
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for holdiho! has, afteread in the midst of poverty 
an disgr Pacific, strver been stronger and more 
cogent thin, wholly winsic one, felt it much the 
more keen, the Grevomen, side 
things is ¢ ippermost. ey journey 

home in a@Wled turmoil of unrelieved 
wretchedness'k, and gwere not, they had never 


Just like all tate Apst of the world! mere ordin- 
ary people! Ap, 5 wg who had been sustained, 
under privation: nog ad shame, by the reflection 
that if every man. “had his right, Dick would have 
been sitting that “day on the divided throne of 
half these island*;!"~ Descendants, after all, of 
a cobbler and 3 dancing-master! No Black 
Prince at all i a their lineage! no Henry, no 
Edward, no Ricslord, no Lionel! Cceur-de-Lion, 


from them! A,nd how everybody would laug 
when they came; to know the truth. Though that 
was a small mgitter! It was no minor thing like 
this, but the ‘downfall of a faith, the ruin of a 
principle, the: break-up of a rule in life, that 
really counted ! 

There y4Su have the Nemesis of every false 
idea, ever) unreal belief: when once it finally 
collapses, “s collapse it needs must before the 
searching light of truth, it leaves us for a while 
feeble, uncertain, rudderless. So Dick felt that 
afternoon ; so he felt for many a weary week of 
reconstruction afterwards. 

At last they reached home. "Twas a terrible 
home-coming. As they crept up the steps, poor 
dispossessed souls, they heard voices within, Mrs 
Plantagenet’s, and Gillespie’s, and the children’s, 
and Mary Tudor’s. 

Dick opened the door in dead silence and 
entered. He was pale asa ghost. Maud walked 
stately behind him, scarcely able to raise her 
eyes to Archie Gillespie’s face, but still proud 
at heart as ever. Dick sank down into a chair, 
the very picture of misery. Maud dropped into 
another without doing more than just stretch out 
one cold hand to Archie. Mrs Plantagenet sur- 


Dick,’ she cried, rushing up to him, ‘what’s the 
matter? Has there been a railway accident ?’ 

Dick glanced back at her with affection half 
masked by dismay. ‘A railway accident!’ he 
exclaimed with a groan. ‘Oh, mother dear, I 
wish it had only been a railway accident! It 
was more like an earthquake. It’s shaken Maud 
and me to the very foundations of our nature !’ 
Then he looked up at her half pityingly ; she 
wasn’t a Plantagenet except by marriage; she 
never could quite feel as they did the sanct—— 
And then he broke off suddenly, for he remem- 
bered with a rush that horrid, horrid truth. He 
blurted it out all at once: ‘We are not, we never 
were, real royal Plantagenets !’ 


‘I was afraid of that,’ Mary Tudor said simply. 
‘That was just why I was so anxious dear Maud | 
should go with you.’ | 

Gillespie said nothing, but for the first time | 
in public he tried to take Maud’s hand for a 
moment in his. Maud drew it away quickly. 
‘No, Archie,’ she said with a sigh, making no 
attempt at concealment. ‘I can never, never 
give it to you now again. For to-day I know 
we've always been nobody.’ 


*You’re what you always were to me,’ Gillespie 


answered in a low voice. ‘It was you yourself 
I loved, Maud, not the imaginary honours of 
the Plantagenet family.’ 

‘But I don’t want to be loved so,’ Maud cried, 
with all the bitterness of a wounded spirit. ‘I 
don’t want to be loved for myself. 1 don’t want 
—— to love me—except as a Plantagenet !’ 

ick was ready, in the depth of his despair and 
the blackness of his revulsion to tell out the 
whole truth, and spare them, as he thought, no 
circumstance of their degradation. ‘Yes, we 
went to Framlingham princes and princesses ; and 
more than that,’ he said, almost proud to think 
whence and how far they had fallen ; ‘we return 
from it, beggars. I looked up the whole matter 
thoroughly, and there’s no room for hope left, 
no possibility of error. The father of Giles 
Plantagenet, from whom we’re all descended, 
most fatally descended, was one Richard—called 
Plantagenet, but really Muggins, a cobbler at 
Framlingham ; the same man, you know, Mary, 
that I told you about the other day. In short, 
we’re just cousins of the other Plantagenets—the 
false Plantagenets—the Sheffield Plantagenets— 
the people who left the money.’ 

He fired it off at them with explosive energy. 
Mary gave a little start. ‘But surely in that 
case, Dick,’ she cried, ‘you must be entitled to 
their fortune! You told me one day it was left 
by will to the descendants and heirs-male of 
Richard Muggins, alias Plantagenet, whose second 
son George was the ancestor and founder of the 
Sheffield family.’ 

*So he was,’ Dick answered dolefully, without 
alight in his eye. ‘But, you see, I didn’t then 
know, or suspect, or even think possible—what 
I now find to be the truth—the horrid, hateful 
truth—that our ancestor, Giles Plantagenet, 
whom I took to be the son of Geoffrey, the 
descendant of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, was in 
reality nothing more than the eldest son of this 
wretched man Richard Muggins; and the elder 
brother of George Muggins, alias Plantagenet, 
who was ancestor of the Sheffield people who 
left the money.’ 

‘But if so,’ Gillespie put in, ‘then you must be 
the heirs of the Plantagenets who left the money, 
and must be entitled, as I understand, to some- 
thing like a hundred and fifty or a hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds sterling !’ 

‘Undoubtedly, Dick answered in a tone of 
settled melancholy. 

Gillespie vente | laughed, in spite of him- 
self, though Maud looked up at him through 
her tears and murmured, ‘Oh, Archie, how can 

ou? 
P ‘Why, my dear fellow,’ he said, taking Dick’s 
arm, ‘are you really quite sure it’s so? Are you 
rfectly certain you’ve good legal proof of the 
identity of this man Giles with your own earliest 
ancestor, and of the descent of your family from 
the forefather of the Sheffield people ?’ 

‘I’m sorry to say, Dick answered with pro- 
found dejection, ‘there can’t be a doubt left of 
it. It’s too horribly certain. Hunting up these 
things is my trade, and I ought to know. I’ve 
made every link in the chain as certain as 
certainty. I have a positive entry for every step 
in the doubtful entries, unfortu- 
nately, but such conclusive entries as leave the 
personality of each person beyond the reach of 
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suspicion. Oh, it’s a very bad business, a terrible | genealogists. I never saw an inheritance that 


business!’ And he flung his arms on the table, 
and leaned over it himself, the very picture of 
mute misery. 

‘Then you believe the money’s yours?’ Gil- 
lespie persisted, half incredulous. 

‘Believe it!’ Dick answered. ‘I don’t believe 
it; I know it is—the wretched stuff! There’s 
no dodging plain facts. I can’t get out of it 
anyhow.’ 

‘Did you realise that this money would be 
yours when you saw the entries at Framlingham ? 
Gillespie inquired, hardly certain how to treat 
such incredible behaviour. 

‘T didn’t think of it just at once,’ Dick an- 
swered with profound despair in his voice ; ‘but 
it occurred to me in the train ; and I thought how 
terrible to confess it before the whole world by 
claiming the wretched money. Though it might 
perhaps be some consolation, after all, to poor 
mother.’ 

‘And you, Maud?’ Gillespie inquired, turning 
round to his sweetheart and with difficulty 
ora a smile. ‘Did you think at all of 
it 


‘Well, I knew if we were really only false 
Plantagenets like the Sheffield peopte,’ Maud 
answered bravely through the tears that struggled 
hard to fall, ‘we should probably in the end 
come in to their money. But oh, Archie, it isn’t 
the money Dick and I would care for. Let 
them take back their wealth: let them take it: 
if they will! But give us once more our own 
Plantagenet ancestry !’ 

Gillespie drew Mary aside for a moment. ‘Say 
nothing to them about it for the mga he 
whispered in her ear. ‘Let the first keen agony 
of their regret pass over. I can understand their 
feeling. This myth had worn itself into the 
very warp and woof of their natures. It was 
their one great inheritance. The awakening isa 
terrible shock to them. All they thought them- 
selves once, all they practically were for so many 

ears together, they have suddenly ceased to be. 
This grief and despair must wear itself out. For 
the present we mustn’t even inquire of them 
about the money.’ 

And indeed it was a week or two before Dick 


could muster up heart to go with Archie Gillespie 
to a lawyer about the matter. When he did, 
however, he had all the details of the genealogy, 
all the proofs of that crushing identification he | 
had longed to avoid, so fully at his finger-ends, 
that the solicitor whom he consulted, and to 
whom he showed copies of the various documents 
in the case, hadn’t a moment’s doubt as to the 
result of his application. ‘I suppose this will 
be a long job, though,’ Gillespie suggested, ‘and 
may want a lot of money to prosecute it to, 
its end? It’ll have to be taken for an inde-| 
finite time into Chancery, won’t it ?’ 

‘Not at all, the solicitor answered. ‘It’s very 
a sailing. We can get it through at once. 

here’s no hitch in the evidence. You see, it 
isn’t as if there were any opposition to the claim, 
any other descendants. There are none, and by 
the very nature of the case there.can’t be any. 
Mr Plantagenet has anticipated and accounted 
for every possible objection. The thing’s as clear 
as mud. His official experience has enabled him 
to avoid all the manifold pitfalls of amateur 


went so far back made more absolutely certain.’ 

Poor Dick’s heart sank within him. He knew 
it himself already; but still, he had cherished 
throughout some vague shadow of a hope that 
the lawyer might discover some faint flaw in the 
evidence which, as he considered, had disinherited 
him. There was nothing for it now but to 

ocket at once the Plantagenet pride and the 

lantagenet thousands—to descend from his lofty 

dlestal and be even as the rest of us are—except 
or the fortune. He turned to Gillespie with a 
sigh. ‘I was afraid of this,’ he said. ‘I expected 
that answer. Well, well, it’ll make my dear 
mother happy; and it’ll at least enable me to 
go back again to Oxford.’ 

That last consideration was indeed in Maud’s 
eyes the one saving grace of an otherwise hope- 
less and intolerable situation. Gradually, vit by 
bit, though it was a very hard struggle, they 
reconciled themselves to their altered position. 
The case was prepared, and as their lawyer had 
anticipated, went straight through the courts 
with little or no difficulty, thanks to Dick’s 
admirable working up of all the details of the 
— By the time eight months were out, 

ick had come into the inheritance of ‘the 
Plantagenets who left the money,’ and was even 
beginning to feel more reconciled in his heart 
to the course of events which had robbed him 
so ruthlessly of his fancied dignity, but consider- 
ably added to his solid comfort. 

Before Dick returned to Oxford, however, to 
finish his sadly-interrupted university career, he 
had arranged with Mary that as soon as he took 
his degree, they two should marry. As for poor 
Maud, woman that she was, the loss of that royal 
ancestry that had never been hers seemed to 
weigh upon her even more than it weighed upon 
her brother. The one point that consoled ie 
under this crushing blow was the fact that 
Archie, for whose sake she had minded it most 
at first, appeared to care very little indeed 
whether the earliest traceable ancestor of the girl 
he loved had been a royal Plantagenet or a shoe- 
making Muggins. It was herself he wanted, 
he said with provoking persistence, not her great- 
great-great grandfathers. Maud could hardly un- 
derstand such a feeling herself ; for when Archie 
first took a fancy to ‘her, she was sure it must 
have been her name and her distinguished 
pedigree that led an Oxford man and a gentle- 
man, with means and position, to see her real 
good points through the poor dress and pale face 
of the country dancing-master’s daughter. Still, if 
Archie thought otherwise Well, as things had 
turned out, she was really glad; though, to be 
sure, she always felt in her heart he didn’t attach 
quite enough importance to the pure Plantagenet 
pedigree that never was theirs, but that somehow 
ought to have been. However, with her share 
of that hateful Sheffield money, she was now 
a lady, she said—Archie strenuously denied she 
could ever have been anything else, though Maud 
shook her head sadly—and when Archie one 
day showed her the photograph of a very pretty 


oe among the Campsie Fells which his father 


ad just bought for him, ‘in case of contin- 
gencies,’ and asked her whether she fancied she 
could ever be happy there, Maud rose with tears 
in her eyes and laid her hand in his, and 
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answered earnestly : ‘With you, dearest Archie, | been first used at this fire. A few years pre- 
1’m sure I could be happy, my life long, any- | viously—about 1657—a fire-engine had been 


where.’ 

And from that day forth she never spoke to 
him again of the vanished glories of the Plan- 
— pedigree. 

erhaps it was as well they had believed in 
it once. That strange myth had kept them safe 
from sinking in the quicksands when the danger 
was greatest. It had enabled them to endure, 
and outlive with honour, much painful humilia- 
tion. It had been an influence for good in 
moulding their characters. But its work was 
done now, and ’twas best it should go. Slowly 
Dick and Maud began to realise that themselves. 
And the traces it left upon them, after the first 
poignant sense of loss and shame had worn 
off, were all for the bettering of their moral 
natures, 

THE END. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF THE ORDERLY- 
ROOM. 


Our soldiers in former days had many duties 
to perform, which, since the establishment of 
the new Metropolitan Police Force in 1829, have 
been generally relegated to the province of the 
blue-coated guardians of the peace ; hence various 
orders issued from time to time to the regiments 
of Guards quartered in London—more especially 
the Foot-guards—throw some curious side-lights 
on the manners and customs of over a century. 
Of the forces which had been raised during the 
Civil War, Charles II. was permitted by Parlia- 
ment at the Restoration to retain certain regi- 
ments as a royal guard—a body destined to form 
the nucleus of our standing army. Some of 
these were called ‘Coldstreamers,’ after the Ber- 
wickshire town where Monk raised them in 1660. 
The term ‘Grenadier’ was not in the first 
instance applied exclusively to a particular body 
of men, for every regiment contained a certain 
ting srg of grenadiers. Evelyn, in a note in 
is Diary for 1678, mentions their introduction 
as follows. ‘Now, he tells us, ‘were brought 
into service a new sort of soldiers called Gre- 
nadiers, who were dextrous in flinging hand- 
granados, every one having a pouch full; they 
had furred cappes with coped crownes like Jani- 
zaries, which made them look very fierce; and 
some had long hoods hanging down behind, as 
we picture fools, their clothing being likewise 
pybald yellow and red.’ 
The Royal Regiment of Guards was first raised 
by Charles IL. in Flanders in 1656 ; and another 
iment was combined with it under Colonel 


John Russell in 1665. Civil duties of a most 
| varied kind fell to the lot of the new Guards. 


In 1676 we find a sum of twenty-five pounds 
being granted to one hundred and ninety-one 
inferior officers and men drawn from both regi- 
ments of Foot-guards, as a compensation for losses 
incurred in an extensive fire which took place 


| at Southwark in that year. The soldiers had given 


effective assistance in preventing the spreading 
of the conflagration, and no doubt their clothing 
and arms had been greatly injured or destroyed. 
Fire-engines with hose-pipes are said to have 


constructed by Hautsch of Nuremberg, and the 
flexible hose was introduced in 1672 by a Dutch. 
man named Vanderheide. The fire-insurance 
companies of London had each a separate estab- 
lishment of fire-engines until 1825, when several 
of the foremost companies united their establish. 
ments, and a few years later the first Fire Brigade 
was formed. 

In 1667 the Life-guard was sent on a curious 
and destructive errand—not to quell an insurrec- 
tion, as was believed in Samuel pe win circle, 
but to destroy a flourishing crop of tobacco at 
Winchcombe, ‘which it seems the people there 
do plant contrary to law. It is said that tobacco 
was first cultivated in this Gloucestershire parish 
of Winchcombe St Peter after its introduction 
into England in 1583, proving a considerable 
source of profit to the inhabitants, till the trade 
was placed under restrictions. 

The origin of the ‘Sergeant’s Guard’ attending 
during the performances at royal theatres can 
be traced back to 1672, in which year a royal 
command was issued to the Foot-guards ‘to send 
a careful officer with such number of soldiers 
as you shall think reasonable to the theatre in 


Dorset Gardens, to keep the peace there at and || 


about the time of public demonstrations, so that 
no affront may be given to the spectators nor 
no affront to the actors.’ The theatre at Dorset 
Gardens stood fronting the river in Fleet Street, 
on the east side of Salisbury Court, and hither 
the ‘Duke’s Company’ of actors removed from 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1671. The theatre was 
still standing in the year 1720, but oy ag to 
have been pulled down shortly after that date. 

In 1721, Rich—famous as the introducer of 
pantomime on the English stage—obtained leave 
for a party of the Guard to do duty at his 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in a similar way. 
The necessity for military aid arose out of a 
disturbance which had been brought about by 
a dispute between a certain Earl and the manager 
Rich. The Earl, it seems, during a performance 
of the Beggar’s Opera, being behind the scenes, 
crossed over the stage to some friends of his on 
the other side amid the hisses of the audience. 
An altercation was followed by blows, and a 
rather serious riot was the outcome of this 
storm in a teacup. King George I., on hearing 
of the affair, ordered a guard to attend there in 
future. 

Again, in 1725, we find an order that at a ball 
iven at the theatre in the Haymarket, one 
undred privates under a captain were to attend, 

and were ‘not to permit any person to enter into 
the said theatre in habits that may tend to the 
drawing down reflections upon religion or in 
ridicule of the same.’ The theatre above referred 
to was built by Vanbrugh in 1705, but was burnt 
down in 1789. 

The English have never taken very kindly 
to the masqued ball—a masquerade given by 
Henrietta, the queen of Charles I, on a Sunday 
having indeed caused a riot. The most splendid 
affair of the kind, however, took place at the 
come House in 1717, and was provided by the 
celebrated Mr Heidegger. In 1724, these enter- 
tainments were preached against by no less an 
authority than the Bishop of London; and in 
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1729 the Grand Jury of Middlesex ‘presented 
the fashionable and wicked diversion called mas- 
querade, and particularly the contriver and 
carrier-on of masquerades at the King’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket, in order to be punished 
according to law.’ 

Turning to the Jacobite rising of 1715, we find 
the following curious entry in the records of 
the Coldstream Guards: ‘June 10th, 1715. The 
Guards were posted in different parts of London 
to prevent persons wearing white roses. We do 
not hear whether a similar order was issued 
against the custom of wearing patches as political 
emblems: one side of the face signifying Whig, 
the other, Tory principles. Adherents of the 
Stuarts were also known by wearing white rib- 


to commit themselves, wore the colours of both 
parties, and won for themselves the name of 
‘trimmers.’ 

The state of feeling at the death of Queen 
Anne is well shown by an incident which took 
place in April 1714. A review had been ordered 
to take place in Hyde Park on the 17th of the 
month ; but the new clothing of the First Regi- 
ment of Footguards was not delivered till the pre- 
ceding evening ; and in the hurry, the officers failed 
to examine it, and it turned out that some articles 
of the clothing, especially the shirts, were so coarse 
that the soldiers considered they had been cheated, 
and some insubordination ensued. The detach- 
ment marching to the Tower carried their shirts 
in their hands, exhibiting them to the shop- 
keepers, saying: ‘These are Hanover shirts.’ 
The Duke of Marlborough, however, took im- 
mediate steps to remedy these defects; and it 
is satisfactory to learn that the affair ended by 
the soldiers all drinking the king’s health. 

About this time the pay of a soldier in the 
Foot-guards was tenpence per diem, being two- 

nce more than that of the ordinary foot-soldier. 

ut of this, however, considerable deductions 
were made. The Colonel provided the clothing ; 
while arms and armour—with the exception of 
swords—were found by the State. The Colonels’ 
clothing system, which was open to many objec- 
tions, nevertheless survived till after the Crimean 
War in 1854. 

In connection with costume, a curious order 
was issued in 1735 that the officers of the Cold- 
stream Guards were to appear ‘on Tuesday next 
as at a review,’ and were to have on ‘twisted 
ramilyed wigs, according to the pattern which 
may be seen at the Tilt Yard to-morrow.’ This 
probably refers to the long yradually-diminishing 
plait to the wig, with a great bow at the top, an 


a smaller one at the bottom, which were styled 
‘Ramilie’ after the battle fought in 1706. At | 
a review by Lord Scarborough in 1735 the | 
Guards were ordered to appear with ‘their coats | 
age down so as to sit well and even, their , 
ats to be well put on, and their hair tucked 
under, for no man will be suffered to wear a, 
wig unless it is so like a head of hair as not , 
to be perceived.’ In 1746, again, ‘no soldier will , 
be permitted to wear a wig after the 25th of 
March next ;’ and in 1747 it was ordered that 
‘officers for the future do always mount guard 
in queue wigs or their own hair done in the 


same manner ;’ and soldiers ‘who cannot wear | 
their hair through age or infirmity are to provide | 


themselves with wigs made to turn up like the 
hair, which they are to wear on mounting days.’ 

An amusing order, in July 1736, directs the 
men ‘to appear perfectly clean and shaved, 
square-toed shoes, gaiters, their hats well cocked, 
and worn so low as to cover their foreheads, and 
raised behind, with their hair tucked well under 
and powdered, but none on their shoulders, the 
point of their hats pointing a little to the left ;’ 
and so forth. 

In 1823 trousers were introduced and breeches 
discontinued throughout the British infantry, as 
well as shoes and leggings. The new trousers 


were made of bluish-gray cloth, and half-boots 


were now worn. In April 1736, an order—in 
which the spelling is rather defective—directs 
that ‘no sentinel is on any account to quit his 
arms nor suffer any bench, chair, stone, or seat 
whatsoever to be in his centry-box, nor drink or 
smoke on his post, nor wear a nighteap when 
centry, but his hair under his hat, and every- 
thing in good order.’ 

A certain nervousness as to the state of the 
Guards’ apparel is evident in an order issued in 
July 1737: ‘ Particular care to be taken that the 
Hampton Court party on Monday morning have 
good blue breeches on, because their clothes are 
to be looped up.’ A severe disciplinarian seems 
to have been in command of the Grenadiers in 
1735, judging from an order issued in October 
of that year that ‘any soldier that comes to the 
parade with two shirts on, brings any necks [sic] 
in his pocket or pouch, or changes his linen on 
guard, shall receive one hundred lashes on the 
next mounting day.’ 

The last century was distinguished by numerous 
riots and disturbances of various kinds, and the 
services of the Guards were often needed. It 
is from several orders issued in 1732 that the 
custom of placing sentries at the different Govern- 
ment offices seems to have arisen, the early 
months of that year having witnessed numerous 
street disturbances. In April 1733 a letter was 
addressed by the Secretary-at-War to the officer 
in command of the Foot-guards at the Tower. 
directing him to assist the Commissioner o 
Customs in securing all contraband goods ; which 
is of interest, as showing the difficulty of enfore- 
ing the payment of duty, and the prevalence of 
smuggling at this period. The port of London 
was calculated to lose about one hundred thou- 
sand pounds a year in this manner. The Report 
of Sir John’s Cope’s Committee of the House 
of Commons in 1732 contains some very astound- 
ing facts and figures. In the nine years before 
that date, two hundred and fifty Custom-house 
officers had been beaten and otherwise ill-treated ; 
while six had been murdered. The number of 

rosecutions had been upwards of two thousand. 

he Report went on to state that the smugglers 
had ‘grown to such a degree of insolence as to 
carry on their wicked practices by force and 
violence not only in the country and remote parts 
of the kingdom, but even in the City of London 
itself, going in gangs armed with swords, yew. 
and other weapons, even to the number of forty 
or fifty, by which means they have been too strong 
not only for the officers of the revenue but for 
the civil magistrates themselves ;’ and so forth. | 

The definition of Excise in Dr Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary as a ‘hateful tax’ would seem to have 
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commended itself to very many persons at this 
period. In November 1750 the three regiments 
of Guards were required to find detachments to 
be in readiness to assist the civil authorities in 
resisting any attempts to rescue some outlawed 
smugglers then prisoners in Newgate, as intelli- 
gence had been received by the Government that 
a number of desperate men, also smugglers, had 
set out from Norfolk and Suffolk with a view 
to releasing their comrades. 

A curious order to the Grenadier Guards in 
August 1725 directed ‘a detachment of sixty- 
four men under a lieutenant and ensign to March 
to Barnet and be assisting in ‘seizing and securing 
the deer-stealers who infest the Chase of Enfield 
and carry away the deer’—an offence by no 
means uncommon at this period. White, in his 
Natural History of Selborne, tells us that ‘towards 
the beginning of this century all this country 
[Hampshire] was wild about deer-stealing. The 
“Waltham Blacks” at length committed such 
enormities that Government was forced to inter- 
fere with that severe and sanguinary Act called 
the Black Act (1723) which comprehended more 
felonies than any law that was ever framed 
before.’ 

The state bordering on frenzy to which many 
speculators in the South Sea scheme had been 
reduced on the bursting of the bubble in 1720, 
accounts for an order issued in 1722 ‘that the 
Tower Guard should at any time afford aid and 
assistance whenever required by the Directors 
of the Bank, the South Sea or the India Com- 
pany.” The Bank of England—founded in 1694 
—was at this time only feeling its way to public 
confidence, and its business was carried on not 
in the magnificent pile of buildings we now 
associate with its name, but in Grocers’ Hall, 
in the Poultry. The desolate condition of the 
South Sea House in his day is well described by 
Charles Lamb. 

An order issued in October 1745 gives a good 
idea of our old constitutional force and its decay 


at this period: ‘If the militia are reviewed to- , 
morrow by His Majesty, the soldiers of the three | 


regiments of Guards are to behave civilly, and 
not to laugh or make any game of them,’ The 


militia had been much neglected during the 
era of Marlborough’s victories, very few musters 
except in the City of London having taken 
=. Dryden rather maliciously referred to the 
orce as 


In peace, a charge ; in war, a weak defence ; 
Stout once a month they march a blustering band, 
And ever but in time of need at hand— 


the sentiment contained in the last line having 
been since frequently applied to other guardians 
of the peace! At the accession of George IIT. 
it was raised by lot or ballot of persons eligible 
in all the counties of England, and whoever was 
drawn was compelled to serve in person or by 
substitute for a given term. In May 1763 a 
detachment of Guards was quartered in Spital- 
fields, on account of the frequent disturbances 
brought about by the weavers, who were aggrieved 
by the introduction of French silks into this 
country. These riots continued at different inter- 
vals for several years, and much consternation 
was caused by companies of weavers patrolling 
the streets ps Me as sailors and armed with 


cutlasses, The efficiency of the modern police 
force has rendered the employment of military 
in civil disturbances very rarely necessary. 

In conclusion, a word may be said about the 
Cato Street Conspiracy against the ministry in 
1820, when a — of Coldstreams was ordered 

to assist the Bow Street officers in the capture 
/of the conspirators, which was effected, after a 
, desperate resistance, in the stable in the street 
off the Edgware Road once called Cato, and 
afterwards rejoicing in the equally classical name 
of Homer! The ringleader, Arthur Thistlewood, 
was the last person committed as a prisoner to 
the Tower. 


THE IRONY OF FATE. 
CHAPTER VI.—LORD CRANSFORD. 


Some weeks have elapsed since the events 
related in the last chapter occurred, and the time 
| for Arabella’s departure was at hand. Every- 
/ thing had been arranged. Miss Mortimer, kind 
| good soul that she is, had taken her departure, she 
, having gone to reside with a lady at Eastbourne. 
Netley Lodge is let, and the incoming tenant is 
expected to take possession in a few days. The 
Misses Scudamore and the rest of the gossips 
were in a state of anxiety to discover who the 
newcomers were and what Major Bowyer had 
to say to Arabella’s engagement. With regard 
to the first, Arabella either would not or could 
not, at anyrate she did not choose to gratify 
their curiosity ; and as to the latter, when Miss 
Nugent ventured to hint at her anxiety on this 
point, she got such a rebuff that no one else had 
ventured to seek for further information. 

The lovers looked forward to their separation 
with something like dismay. Up to this point, 
her guardian had placed no obstacle in the way 
of their meeting. He did not want a scene; 
he saw that Arabella was a girl to be led, not 
driven, and he therefore determined to bide his 
time. 

As the day drew near for their departure, 
the Major opened the ball by suggesting that 
before proceeding to Devonshire they should 
break the journey by a short stay in London, 
so as to give Arabella an opportunity of seeing 
something of London and London life. But 
Bella refused the offer point-blank. She did 
not fecl, suffering as she was from the recent 
loss of her kind father, equal to entering into 
London society, and preferred, if her uncle did 
not object, to defer her visit toa more convenient 
season. 

‘Of course, if you prefer it, my dear, we will 
go right through; but I should like to have 
been able to introduce you to my friend, Lord 
Cransford.’ 

‘Who is Lord Cransford?’ asked Bella. ‘1 
never heard you mention him before.’ 

‘Perhaps not. He is quite a young man; but 
he is very nice, and is a dear friend of mine, and 
I should like you to know him.’ 

‘My acquaintance with lords and members 
of the aristocracy is not very extensive,’ replied 
Bella gravely ; ‘but as far as it has gone, I don’t 
think they possessed a very high order of intel- 
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lect ; and were rather proud and stuck-up. Of 
course, as I was an heiress, they were very civil 
and condescending to me, and one or two had 
the temerity to ask me to marry them; but I 
very soon gave them their congé I could never 
stoop so low as to marry a man for his title ; and 
as far as my experience goes, that was the only 
recommendation they possessed,’ 

The Major smiled sarcastically, saying: ‘Your 
experience must be either very limited, or your 
introducers unfortunate. But, my dear Bella, 
is it possible—do I understand you aright—that 
you had offers of marriage from members of 
the aristocracy, and refused them ?’ 

‘Certainly. Do you think I would marry 
aman simply because he was a lord ?’ 

‘I suppose not. But what did your father 
say to this?’ 

‘Oh, appy : poor old dear, he only laughed, 
and anid was a strange little girl; but that, 
as bee did not want to get rid of me, it was all 
right. 

* But surely, child,’ insinuated the Major, ‘it 
was rather thoughtless of you to throw such 
a chance away.’ 

‘Not at all. Why, my Frank is worth half- 
a-dozen of such nincompoops !? 


‘I wish you would not talk about Mr Wallis | 


in that way,’ he said testily ; ‘1 strongly object 
to it.’ 

‘Oh, I can’t help that; you will have to get 
over it. He is my Frank, you know; and he 
says he never was in love till he saw me!’ 

‘My dear girl, this is all childish nonsense ! 
You are too young to marry, and too inexperi- 
enced to know what is good for you. You must 
remember that you are my ward, and that it 
is your duty to obey me.’ 

‘Yes, 1 know all about that. I’m quite willing 
to obey you; but you must not try to thwart 
me. Papa never did, and I know if you were 
to try, I should rebel at once.’ 

For a few minutes there was silence in the 
room. Then Bella asked: ‘What sort of a man 
is this Lord Cransford ?” 

‘Young, and very handsome.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know all about that. He’s got a 
head, of course ; but is there anything in it? 

‘Well, I should say there was—he knows a 
thing or two.’ 

‘That is, I suppose, he can play at poker, carte, 
and billiards ?” 

‘Yes, most probably ; and lawn-tennis and 
cricket.’ 

‘Quite an accomplished gentleman, I suppose. 
Can he dance ?? 

‘Yes, he is a splendid waltzer, replied the 
Major. 

Ah!’ she mused, ‘does he ever read ?? 

‘Yes; he’s a great reader, especially of news- 
papers ; he takes in Bell’s Life and the Fra” 

‘A sportsman and a patron of the drama. 
—- anything in the way of amateur theatri- 
cals 

‘No; I think not.’ 

‘Al! that’s a pity.—Where does he live?’ 

‘He has chambers in the Albany.’ 

‘Yes, yes; but his country seats ?’ 

‘Well, you see, he is the nephew of the Duke of 
Falmouth, and he does not come into his estates 
till his uncle’s death.’ 
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‘Are they poor?’ 

‘No; the Duke’s estates are very large.’ 

‘That goes for nothing ; they may be mort- 
gaged up to the hilt, as papa used to say.’ 

‘I know nothing about that,’ replied Major 
Bowyer. ‘I never inquire into the private affairs 
of my friends,’ 

At this moment the door opened, and James 
announced; ‘A man from Mir Blackburn to see 
you, sir 

Foc right, James; I’ll be with him immedi- 
ately. 

The Major left the room, and almost at the 
same moment the bell rang again, and Lieutenant 
Wallis was announced. 

‘Oh, Frank !’ cried Bella, rushing forward and 
putting her arms round his neck, ‘I’m so glad 
you have come. I want to talk to you. I’ll 
fetch my hat and cloak, and we'll go out into 
the garden.—You don’t object, do you, dear ?’ 

‘No, my sweet Bella,’ he replied, still holding 
the hand she had placed in his. ‘Let us go at 
once.’ 

So Bella ran for her hat and cloak, and they 
went out into the shrubbery. As soon as they 
were clear of the house, Bella commenced : ‘I 
think uncle’s let the cat out of the bag at last, 
Frank. I told you I knew he’d got some scheme 
in his head to make me a lord’s wife ; and now 
it’s come out. I’m to be Lady Cransford !’ 

‘Lady Cransford !’ he iterated. 

‘Yes; I’m to marry Lord Cransford,’ 

‘Lord Cransford !" he repeated. ‘Is it possible 
your uncle could be so base ?” 

‘Base! Why, what’s the matter with Lord 
Cransford ? 

‘He’s a man no respectable girl ought to 
associate with. He’s a roué, a gambler, and-a 
blackleg ; in short, a thorough blackguard !’ 

‘Good gracious !’ exclaimed Arabella. 
my uncle speaks so highly of him. “An accom- 
plished gentleman” was the phrase he used,’ 

‘Yes ; that’s quite true in a certain sense. He 
is handsome, tall; with elegant manners, and a 
soft melodious voice; but if he possesses any 
heart at all, it must be a black one. I should say 
there are few crimes, short of murder, that he 
has not committed,’ 

‘How came you to know so much about 
him? 

‘He is my cousin,’ 

‘Frank !’ she exclaimed incredulously, ‘is it 
possible? You cousin to a lord ?? 

‘Yes, dearest; only, as we were poor, my 
mother dropped her title, and thinks it best not 
to talk about our rich and titled relations.—But 
now, dear, I must get you to keep this a secret. 
My mother would be greatly annoyed if it was 
known in Nunsford,’ 

‘You may depend on me, dear; wild horses 
— not drag the secret from me,’ replied Ara- 

ella, 

‘I trust you implicitly, darling, he said 
softly ; and then, after a pause: ‘I don’t like the 
outlook ; I’m afraid you will have a hard battle 
to fight.’ 


‘I know that, dear. I know now that my 


uncle will do all he can to prevent our marriage ; 
but we must trust in God’s 
help us,’ 

‘Yes, darling ; and I think He will, responded 


good providence to 
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commended itself to very many persons at this 
period. In November 1750 the three regiments 
of Guards were required to find detachments to 
be in readiness to assist the civil authorities in 
resisting any attempts to rescue some outlawed 
smugglers then prisoners in Newgate, as intelli- 
gence had been received by the Government that 
a number of desperate men, also smugglers, had 
set out from Norfolk and Suffolk with a view 
to releasing their comrades. 

A curious order to the Grenadier Guards in 
August 1725 directed ‘a detachment of sixty- 
four men under a lieutenant and ensign to March 
to Barnet and be assisting in ‘seizing and securing 
the deer-stealers who infest the Chase of Enfield 
and carry away the deer’—an offence by no 
means uncommon at this period. White, in his 
Natural History of Selborne, tells us that ‘towards 
the beginning of this century all this country 
[Hampshire] was wild about deer-stealing. The 
“Waltham Blacks” at length committed such 
enormities that Government was forced to inter- 
fere with that severe and sanguinary Act called 
the Black Act 1723), which comprehended more 
felonies than any law that was ever framed 
before.’ 

The state bordering on frenzy to which many 
speculators in the South Sea scheme had been 
reduced on the bursting of the bubble in 1720, 
accounts for an order issued in 1722 ‘that the 
Tower Guard should at any time afford aid and 
assistance whenever required by the Directors 
of the Bank, the South Sea or the India Com- 
pany.” The Bank of England—founded in 1694 
—was at this time only feeling its way to public 
confidence, and its business was carried on not 
in the magnificent pile of buildings we now 
associate with its name, but in Grocers’ Hall, 
in the Poultry. The desolate condition of the 
South Sea House in his day is well described by 
Charles Lamb. 


An order issued in October 1745 gives a good | 


idea of our old constitutional force and its decay 


morrow by His Majesty, the soldiers of the three 
regiments of Guards are to behave civilly, and 
not to laugh or make any game of them.’ The 
nilitia had been much neglected during the 
era of Marlborough’s victories, very few musters 
except in the City of London having taken 
lace. Dryden rather maliciously referred to the 
orce as 


In peace, a charge ; in war, a weak defence ; 
Stout once a month they march a blustering band, 
And ever but in time of need at hand— 


the sentiment contained in the last line having 
been since frequently applied to other guardians 
of the peace! At the accession of George III. 
it was raised by lot or ballot of persons eligible 
in all the counties of England, and whoever was 
drawn was compelled to serve in person or by 
substitute for a given term. In May 1763 a 
detachment of Guards was quartered in Spital- 
fields, on account of the frequent disturbances 
brought about by the weavers, who were aggrieved 
by the introduction of French silks into this 
country. These riots continued at different inter- 
vals for several years, and much consternation 
was caused by companies of weavers patrolling 
the streets disguised as sailors and armed with 


nal of their meeting. 
at this period: ‘If the militia are reviewed to- | 


cutlasses, The efficiency of the modern police 
force has rendered the employment of military 
in civil disturbances very rarely necessary. 

In conclusion, a word may be said about the 
Cato Street Conspiracy against the ministry in 
1820, when a party of Coldstreams was ordered 
to assist the Bow Street officers in the capture 
of the conspirators, which was effected, after a 
desperate resistance, in the stable in the street 
off the Edgware Road once called Cato, and 
afterwards rejoicing in the equally classical name 
of Homer! The ringleader, Arthur Thistlewood, 
was the last person committed as a prisoner to 
the Tower. 


THE IRONY OF FATE. 
CHAPTER VI.—LORD CRANSFORD. 


Some weeks have elapsed since the events 
related in the last chapter occurred, and the time 
for Arabella’s departure was at hand. Every- 
thing had been arranged. Miss Mortimer, kind 
good soul that she is, had taken her departure, she 
having gone to reside with a lady at Eastbourne. 
Netley Lodge is let, and the incoming tenant is 
expected to take possession in a few days. The 
Misses Scudamore and the rest of the gossips 


‘were in a state of anxiety to discover who the 


newcomers were and what Major Bowyer had 
to say to Arabella’s engagement. With regard 
to the first, Arabella either would not or could 
not, at anyrate she did not choose to gratify 
their curiosity ; and as to the latter, when Miss 
Nugent ventured to hint at her anxiety on this 
point, she got such a rebuff that no one else had 
ventured to seek for further information. 

The lovers looked forward to their separation 
with something like dismay. Up to this point, 
her guardian had placed no obstacle in the way 
He did not want a scene; 
he saw that Arabella was a girl to be led, not 
driven, and he therefore determined to bide his 
time. 

As the day drew near for their departure, 
the Major opened the ball by suggesting that 
before proceeding to Devonshire they should 
break the journey by a short stay in London, 
so as to give Arabella an opportunity of seeing 
something of London and London life. But 
Bella refused the offer point-blank. She did 
not feel, suffering as she was from the recent 
loss of her kind father, equal to entering into 
London society, and preferred, if her uncle did 
not object, to defer her visit toa more convenient 
season. 

‘Of course, if you prefer it, my dear, we will 
go right through; but I should like to have 
been able to introduce you to my friend, Lord 
Cransford.’ 

‘Who is Lord Cransford?’ asked Bella. ‘1 
never heard you mention him before.’ 

‘Perhaps not. He is quite a young man; but 
he is very nice, and is a dear friend of mine, and 
I should like you to know him.’ 

‘My acquaintance with lords and members 
of the aristocracy is not very extensive,’ replied 
Bella gravely ; ‘but as far as it has gone, I don’t 
think they possessed a very high order of intel- 
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lect ; and were rather proud and stuck-up. Of 
course, as I was an heiress, they were very civil 
and condescending to me, and one or two had 
the temerity to ask me to marry them; but I 
very soon gave them their congé I could never 
stoop so low as to marry « man for his title ; and 
as far as my experience goes, that was the only 
recommendation they possessed,’ 

The Major smiled sarcastically, saying: ‘Your 
experience must be either very limited, or your 
introducers unfortunate. But, my dear Bella, 
is it possible—do I understand you aright—that 
you had offers of marriage from members of 
the aristocracy, and refused them ?’ 

‘Certainly. Do you think I would marry 
aman simply because he was a lord ?’ 

‘I suppose not. But what did your father 
say to this?’ 

‘Oh, pappy : poor old dear, he only laughed, 
and saic was a strange little girl; but that, 
as a not want to get rid of me, it was all 
right. 

"But surely, child, insinuated the Major, ‘it 
was rather thoughtless of you to throw such 
a chance away.’ 

‘Not at all. Why, my Frank is worth half- 
a-dozen of such nincompoops !? 

*I wish you would not talk about Mr Wallis 
in that way,’ he said testily ; ‘1 strongly object 
to it. 

‘Oh, I can’t help that; you will have to get 
over it. He is my Frank, you know; and he 
says he never was in love till he saw me!’ 

‘My dear girl, this is all childish nonsense ! 
You are too young to marry, and too inexperi- 
enced to know what is good for you. You must 
remember that you are my ward, and that it 
is your duty to obey me.’ 

‘Yes, I know all about that. 1’m quite willing 
to obey you; but you must not try to thwart 
me. Papa never did, and I know if you were 
to try, I should rebel at once.’ 

For a few minutes there was silence in the 
room. Then Bella asked: ‘What sort of a man 
is this Lord Cransford ?” 

‘Young, and very handsome.’ 

‘Yes, yes; I know all about that. He’s got a 
head, of course ; but is there anything in it?’ 

‘Well, I should say there coke knows a 

‘That is, I suppose, he can play at poker, écar 
and billiards ?’ 

‘Yes, most probably ; and lawn-tennis and 
cricket.’ 

‘Quite an accomplished gentleman, I suppose. 
Can he dance ?? 

‘Yes, he is a splendid waltzer, replied the 
Major. 

‘Ah!’ she mused, ‘does he ever read ?? 

‘Yes; he’s a great reader, especially of news- 
papers ; he takes in Bell’s Life and the Era’ 

‘A sportsman and a patron of the drama. 
— anything in the way of amateur theatri- 
cals 

‘No; I think not.’ 

‘Ah! that’s a pity.—Where does he live?’ 

‘He has chambers in the Albany.’ 

‘Yes, yes; but his country seats-?’ 

‘ Well, you see, he is the nephew of the Duke of 
Falmouth, and he does not come into his estates 
till his uncle’s death.’ 


‘Are they poor?’ 
‘No; the Buke’s estates are very large.’ 

‘That goes for nothing ; they may be mort- 
gaged up to the hilt, as papa used to say.’ 

‘I know nothing about that,’ replied Major 
Bowyer. ‘I never inquire into the private affairs 
of my friends, 

At this moment the door opened, and James 
announced: ‘A man from Mr Blackburn to see 
you, sir, 

oe right, James; I’ll be with him immedi- 
ately. 

The Major left the room, and almost at the 
same moment the bell rang again, and Lieutenant 
Wallis was announced. 

‘Oh, Frank !’ cried Bella, rushing forward and 
putting her arms round his neck, ‘I’m so glad 
you have come. I want to talk to you. [’ll 
fetch my hat and cloak, and we’ll go out into 
the garden.—You don’t object, do you, dear?’ 

‘No, my sweet Bella,’ he replied, still holding 
the hand she had placed in his. ‘Let us go at 
once.’ 

So Bella ran for her hat and cloak, and they 
went out into the shrubbery. As soon as they 
were clear of the house, Bella commenced: ‘I 
think uncle’s let the cat out of the bag at last, 
Frank. I told you I knew he’d got some scheme 
in his head to make me a lord’s wife ; and now 
it’s come out. I’m to be Lady Cransford !’ 

‘Lady Cransford !’ he iterated. 

‘Yes; I’m to marry Lord Cransford.’ 

‘Lord Cransford !’ he repeated. ‘Is it possible 
your uncle could be so base ?” 

‘Base! Why, what’s. the matter with Lord 
Cransford ?” 

‘He’s a man _ no respectable girl ought to 
associate with. He’s a roué, a gambler, and.a 
blackleg ; in short, a thorough blackguard !’ ; 

‘Good gracious!’ exclaimed Arabella, ‘Why, 
my uncle speaks so highly of him. “An accom- 
plished gentleman ” was the phrase he used,’ 

‘Yes; that’s quite true in a certain sense. He 
is handsome, tall; with elegant manners, and a 
soft melodious voice; but if he possesses any 
heart at all, it must be a black one. I should say 
there are few crimes, short of murder, that he 
has not committed,’ 

‘How came you to know so much about 
him? 

‘He is my cousin.’ 

‘Frank !’ she exclaimed incredulously, ‘is it 
possible? You cousin to a lord ?” 

‘Yes, dearest; only, as we were poor, my 
mother dropped her title, and thinks it best not 
to talk about our rich and titled relations.—But 
now, dear, I must get you to keep this a secret. 
My mother would be greatly annoyed if it was 
known in Nunsford.’ 

‘You may depend on me, dear; wild horses 
should not drag the secret from me,’ replied Ara- 
bella. 

‘I trust 


ou implicitly, darling, he said 
softly ; and then, after a pause: ‘I don’t like the 
outlook ; I’m afraid you will have a hard battle 
to fight.’ 

‘I know that, dear. 
uncle will do all he can to prevent our marriage ; 


I know now that my 
but we must trust in God’s 


help us,’ 
and I think He will, responded 


‘Yes, 


good providence to 


darling ; 
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Frank. ‘If anything was to happen to separate 
us, I don’t think I could exist.’ 

‘Nothing but death shall, dear!’ she replied 
earnestly. ‘I don’t expect the next two years 
will be very happy ones for me; but we must 
hope for the best.’ 


CHAPTER VII.—FOILED. 


Winter had come and gone, and spring was 
verging into summer, There was music in the 
air, the hum of bees, and the joyous song of the 
lark ; and loveliness was spread over the earth 
like a mantle. 

Arabella, in her little cosy boudoir, sits gazing 
out at the beautiful Devonshire landscape which 
spreads itself before her. All Nature was re- 
joicing ; but the beauty of the scene and the 
melodious harmony of the bees and birds brought 
no joy to her heart. She was sad and lonely, 
everything was so different now from what it was 
when her dear father was alive. Major Bowyer 
was polite and amiable, or rather tried to appear 
so; but Arabella knew full well that it was a 
mere cloak to cover some more important and 
ulterior design. She had many causes of anxiety, 
but the chief one was that for some weeks — 
she had received no letters from Frank. He had 
got his promotion, and had joined his ship in 
the Mediterranean. He had promised to write 
immediately he reached Malta; but no letters had 
arrived. The question she was now debating was, 
had Frank ly not written, or had his letters 
been intercepted? Another source of annoyance 
was that her uncle’s visitors were mostly of the 
masculine gender ; and the neighbouring gentry, 
especially of the softer sex, seemed to give her 
and Clumber Park as wide a berth as possible. 

How she longed to get back to Nunsford ; how 
she pined for a sight of good Miss Puddicombe 
and gentle Mrs Wallis! Even the Misses Scuda- 
more would have been a welcome interruption to 
the monotony of Clumber Park. 

A much more lively and very different scene 
was taking place in the Major’s study. 

‘It’s no use, my friend,’ said Lord Cransford ; 
‘the girl’s as obstinate as a mule; and, unless 
you can speedily alter the state of things, I shall 
cut the business, and you’ll have to get another 
customer for your heiress.’ 

‘Hush! hush !’ said the Major softly ; ‘if any 
one was to hear you !’ 

‘What do I care if they did ! 

‘That’s true enough; but Ido. You are too 
hasty, my friend, as you will see. You are not 
going about the business in the right way.’ 

‘Now, that’s just like you, Bowyer, trying to 
throw the blame on my shoulders,’ exclaimed 
Lord Cransford. ‘You have deceived me, and so 
has she. I thought the whole thing was settled, 
or at least understood, and that all I had to do. 
was to go in and win; and now she laughs at me, 
and refuses me point-blank.’ 

‘You are too hasty, my friend,’ said the Major. 
‘You have not had so much experience of the sex 
as Ihave. You expected that she would leap into 
your arms and weep tears of joy and exultation. 
But that’s not the way with young ladies of the 
present day.’ 

‘It’s all very well to talk in that way,’ replied 
Lord Cransford ; ‘but I believe she means what 


she says, and that, unless you can put the screw 
on, the game is all up !’ 

‘Well, then, my friend,’ said the Major coolly, 
‘we shall put..the screw on, and, if necessary, 
pretty sharply ; but I don’t think it will be neces- 
sary. This is only a bit of romantic affectation. 
1’ll have a talk with her in the morning, and I 
pledge you my honour that to-morrow you will 
meet with a very different reception.’ 

The following morning, shortly after breakfast, 
Arabella received a peremptory message from 
Major Bowyer to say he wanted her in his study 
immediately. 

‘Tell Major Bowyer I will be with him in 
half-an-hour,’ she replied. ‘1’m busy now ;’ and 
the servant departed. 

‘Don’t you think you had better go as soon as 
you can?’ coral | Mrs Manser. ‘He was as 
cross as two sticks at breakfast, and a little com- 
pliance would mollify him.’ 

‘But I don’t want to; I want to make him in 
arage. I’m going to be as cool as a cucumber ; 
and the more angry he is, the more advantage I 
shall have over him.’ 

At this moment Thomas re-entered the room. 
‘If you please, miss,’ he said, ‘master says he 
can’t wait, an-l he desires me to say that you must 
come at once.’ 

‘Oh, that’s all nonsense !’ replied Arabella. 

‘Yes, miss, I daresay it is; but I can’t go and 
tell master that,’ 

‘No, Thomas; of course you can’t, replied 
Arabella with a pleasant smile. ‘ You can, mg 
ever, give my compliments to Major Bowyer, and 
say that, as I find it impossible to be in two 
places at once, and as 1 have some letters to 
write, I see no other alternative but that I should 
defer my interview with him till a more con- 
venient season.’ 

Thomas bowed, and was about to depart, when 
Arabella continued : ‘Don’t bring me any more 
messages, because you interrupt me, and I want 
to send off my letters by the next post.’ 

With a broad grin on his usually stolid coun- 
tenance, the footman proceeded to the study and 
delivered his message verbatim, and was there- 
upon told to pay a visit to his satanic majesty, to 
which Thomas replied, ‘ Yessur, and retired. 

Major Bowyer was a man who usually had his 
temper well under command ; but this defiance 
of his authority was almost more than he could 
bear; and he walked up and down the study 
grinding his teeth and vowing vengeance against 
his ward, and muttering incoherent ejaculations, 
of which only a portion was intelligible, such 
as ‘Cursed impertinence!’ ‘Impudent youn 
hussy!? ‘Wants to ride her high-horse, hey 
— mind you don’t come a cropper ;’ and so 
forth. 

At the end of half an hour Arabella made 
her appearance, and her smiling face and laughing 
eyes formed a strong contrast to the scowling 
brows and angry face of her uncle. 

‘I’m so sorry I could not come before, my dear 
uncle,’ she said blandly ; ‘but you see you choose 
such inconvenient times for your interviews.— 
And now, what is it you have to say? and she 
laughed a little irritating laugh. 

‘I must beg of you to be more serious, Miss 
Alsworth,’ said the Major excitedly, ‘for what 
I have to say affects your future happiness as 
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well as' mine.—Take a seat ;’ and he motioned 
her to a chair. ‘Lord Cransford has made you 
an offer of marriage. Such an alliance would 
be advantageous to both you and.me in every 
way. It would give you a title and the entree 
into society ; and as to me, well, my interest in 
the matter is small. I have considered the whole 
matter temperately and calmly, and have formed 
my resolution simply under a consideration of 
your happiness and welfare, which, as your 
uardian and trustee, I think it my duty to take. 
i have come to this conclusion after full and 
calm reflection, and not all the tears and prayers 
in the world shall move me. I know it is for 
your good ; I know it is my duty to be deter- 
mined—and I am determined. You must marry 
Lord Cransford!’ He kept his eyes steadily 
fixed on her face as he said this; he seemed to 
have imagined that this declaration would have 
been followed by prayers, tears, or declamation ; 
but Arabella was perfectly silent. She was a 
little pale—that was all the emotion she dis- 
played. 

‘I am prepared,’ he went on, ‘to be accused 
of the most unparalleled cruelty in thus forcing 
your inclination and using the power I possess 


myself if, in a moment of weakness, I held out 
any alternative which might lead you to hesitate 
as to the acceptance of it.’ 

‘Hesitate !’ she cried in mocking tones, as she 
rose up and faced him. ‘No; 1 shall not hesi- 
tate for a moment. I distinctly and absolutely 
refuse Lord -Cransford’s offer of marriage. I 
should despise myself if I for one moment hesi- 
tated to give up the man I love for such a 
creature as he is!’ 

For a moment or two the Major stared at her 
as one petrified. Was this chit of a girl to set 
him at defiance? He sat fixed in his chair. His 
amazement was so great he could hardly realise 
the situation. He had pictured her throwing 
herself at his feet and weeping and beseeching 
him to spare her; and instead, she was standing 
before him defying him to his face. 

‘Have you anything more to say?’ she 
asked. 

‘Only that you shall marry Lord Cransford !’ 
he repeated. 

‘I will not !’ she answered firmly ; ‘no earthly 
power shall make me!’ 

‘You may struggle,’ he said harshly; ‘but 
you will find it is vain to resist. Gv to your 
room, and don’t leave it till I send for you.’ 

‘Go to my room! What for? 

‘Because I command you to do so.’ 

‘But suppose I refuse. What then ?’ 

He rose up and assumed a menacing attitude, 
and roared : ‘ Leave the room, girl !’ 

‘We are not in Turkey,’ she said calmly, ‘and 
you are not the Great Mogul.’ 

‘Will you leave the room!’ he exclaimed, 
advancing towards her. ‘I am your guardian, 
and I command you to retire to your room.’ 

‘Don’t be silly ; I shall not leave the room till 
I choose,’ she exclaimed with a laugh. ‘If you 
waut me to go, you must speak more politely. 
You should say : “ My dear niece, you have upset 
my beautiful little matrimonial scheme, and I 


| 


am in a most disagreeable humour; will you 
kindly leave the room, and not make your appear- 
ance again till 1 send for you?”’ 

Major Bowyer retreated to his chair, and sat 
and scowled at her. 

‘Won't you say it?’ she asked quietly. 

Not a word came from the Major’s lips, but 
he sat biting them savagely. . 

‘Well, if that will not suit you, I’ll try you 
on the other tack. Command me to sit down, 
and not leave the room on peril of your dis- 
pleasure, and I will at once relieve you of my 
presence.’ 

There was a pause, and then she continued ; 
‘You are hard to please. Won't either of these 
courses suit you? Well, then, I’ll go; not to 
please you, but myself ;’ and she walked calmly 
— the floor and closed the door quietly after 
ler, 

Major Bowyer sat silently pondering over 
this strange and unexpected termination of the 
interview with his ward, for which he had so 
sedulously prepared himself. What was he to 
do now? was the question he asked himself, but 
was unable to answer. 

Meantime, Arabella had flown up-stairs to her 


in obliging you to accept this proposal, which room, and closed and locked the door, and sat 
the whole world will consider, in your situation, down to think. Thus far, the victory had been 
a most fortunate one; and I should despise | on her side; she had repulsed the enemy ; but 


would he not return to the attack? There was 
one thing she was glad of, and that was that her 
uncle had shown his hand: he intended, if he 
could, tv force her to marry Lord Cransford. 
She knew nothing about the law, and she won- 
dered if he had the power to compel her to 
marry whether she would or not... She was only 
a weak virl ; she was alone and almost friendless ; 
but her heart was strong and her spirit unbroken. 
No law, no compulsion should compel her to 


go to the altar and bind herself to a man like | 


Lord Cransford. 


SHOES AND SHOEMAKERS. 


Boots and shoes are such prosaic things nowadays 
that it would be unreasonable to suppose them 
interesting ; and yet they have as quaint a history 
as any part of fashion’s fabric. They were not 
always the factory-made articles which dangle piti- 
fully in ungainly attitudes at the shop doors, and 
fit more or less clumsily the feet of the people we 
pass every day. They are rarely even pretty now, 
except it be in the dainty forms fashioned by 
artists in leather for the nightly decking of light 
fantastic toes; and their general aspect is one of 
commonplace sameness. Yet once upon a time, 
in the ruffling days of the Merry Monarch, there 
were gallants who turned their high top-boots 
down to their ankles that they might reveal the 
costly laces with which they were lined. And 
earlier by a hundred years or so there were 
Walter Raleigh and other gay wights who prom- 
enaded in Gemmndeaadied shoes worth eighty 
thousand pounds, So gorgeous was the footgear 
of the times gone by that they put a king in 
a difficulty. hen Charles VII. ascended the 
throne of France, so impoverished was his ex- 
chequer that he was actually at a loss to find a 
subject who would supply him with the magnifi- 
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cent coronation boots which all precedent re-!| shoes. It was unlucky, for instance, to put on 
quired should be of white satin lavishly embroid- | the left shoe first, and when Augustus Cesar did 
ered with gold lilies. Even the red deerskin that one day, he narrowly escaped assassination. 
brogues which the hardy Highlander carved out Under the old regime, when Japanese friends met 
of the newly-slain deer and lashed round his in the streets they took off their shoes, and this 
calves with the hair outwards were more interest- notion prevails almost universally in the East. A 
ing than the shoes of to-day, for he made them  shoeless foot betokens servitude, humility, and 
himself, aud their very uncouthness was full of | respect. Shoes are left at the door of the mosque 
suggestion. when the gg enters ; and if a friend calls 
Tight boots have troubled the world ever since | on another, his shoes await him on the door-mat. 
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it wore leather; but it is fortunate for the shoe- 
makers that the author of the misery of toe- 
pinching is not always treated as he was once in 
Spain. The story goes that the bootmaker to 
Don Carlos, the son of Philip IL, took him a 
pair of boots which were too small to be com- 
fortable, and by the order of the angry Prince 
they were cut in pieces, boiled, and forced down 
the wretched fellow’s throat, so that he was well- 
nigh killed. It was something rather worse than 
a tight shoe which Don John of Austria wore ; 
it was, says the legend, a pair of shoes the soles 
and leather of which had owl impregnated with 
poison ; and after he wore them he died. 

A curious investigation of the shoe-history 
of Napoleon Bonaparte has been made. It is 
assumed that in his boyhood he was careless as to 
his garments, and therefore as to his shoes. But 


That appalling habit of throwing old shoes at 
| weddings has several derivations. One theory 
is, that the shoe is thrown because it is a lucky 
instrument in its old age. Another is, that the 
custom is a relic of the period when the bride 
was taken by force, and that the discharge of 
these missiles is all that remains of the old combat. 
A third is, that the Anglo-Saxon father gave the 
bride’s shoe to her husband, who touched her 
on the head with it as a sign of his authority, 
and that the throwing of the shoe indicates the 
parental resignation of all claims on the bride’s 
obedience. Yet in Turkey the groom is the one 
| most affected, for the moment he is married his 
good friends set upon him and beat him soundly 
| with slippers as a sign of their affection. The 
Jews sealed a bargain by plucking off the shoe, 
as it is written in the verse, ‘For to confirm all 


when he became a Lieutenant of artillery he wore | things a man plucked off his shoe and gave it to 
boots of soft black leather reaching to the knee. his neighbour; and this was a testimony in 
Having advanced to the rank of Captain, he Israel.’ The origin of the common saying about 


donned boots ‘4a la Souvoroff, which resembled 
hessians ; but from the time when he became 
Brigade General, right through to the end of his 
First Consulship, he was addicted to top-boots. 
As Emperor, however, he wore long boots such as 
those used by Life Guardsmen ; and to these he 
remained faithful throughout the duration of the 
Empire. Now the pathos of the history begins. 
When the poor fallen Emperor lived in St Helena 
‘he drew up with his own hand an inventory 
of his wardrobe ; and all that remained to him 
out of his greatness was half-a-dozen of shirts, 
the like number of handkerchiefs, six pairs of 
silk stockings, two hats, two pairs of cambric 
sheets, two pairs of boots, and two of slippers. 
One pair of boots was placed on his body and 
ana th with him; and when his remains were 
exhumed in 1840, it was found that though the 
thread with which the boots were sewn had de- 
cayed, and the bones of the feet peered mournfully 
between the soles and the uppers, yet the good 
leather remained as tough and stout as ever. 
And there is the less reason to wonder at this, in 
the opinion of the investigators, for Napoleon 
during the long period of fourteen years had his 
boots from only one tradesman, a Pole, who kept 
a shop in the Palais-Royal, and who preserved a 
set of his Imperial patron’s lasts, on which he had 
inscribed, with quaint devotion, every one of his 
famous victories. 

Of the lore and associations of boots and shoes 
there is practically no end. Nursery legend has 
endowed them with marvellous qualities of speed. 
Jack the Giant-killer’s shoes of swiftness and 
the great monster’s seven-leagued boots were gear 
that a man might sigh for when pressing circum- 
stances taught him the discreeter part of valour. 
But these are frank falsehoods; even in the 
nursery they are fiction. Not so with some of 
the superstitions which tradition has laced around 


the hidden spot where the shoe pinches is 

ascribed to a Roman citizen who was divorced 
from his wife, though he had always seemed 
to live happily. When he was questioned by his 
friends, he put out his shoe to them. ‘Is it not 
new and well-made?’ he said ; ‘yet none of you 
can tell where it pinches.’ 

There is nothing new about high heels; they 
are as old as Hamlet’s time at least. The melan- 
choly Prince addresses the lady player: ‘Your 
ladyship is nearer heaven than when I saw you 
last by the altitude of a chopine ;’ and a chopine 
was only a high heel which the fair ladies of 
old used to increase their stature. 

The men who make these harmless necessary 
portions of our attire form one of the most 
remarkable classes of artisans. ‘How is it,’ said 
Sir Robert Peel once to a deputation of working 
men, the leaders of which were both shoemakers 
—‘how is it that you shoemakers are foremost 
in every movement? If there is a plot, or con- 
spiracy, or revolution, or political agitation, I 
find always that there is a shoemaker in the 
fray. The answer to this pointed inquiry is not 
recorded ; but there is no doubt that the intel- 
lectual activity of shoemakers is, or it may be 
fairer to say, was greater than that of any other 
body of workmen. This was more noticeable, 
it may be, fifty or a hundred years ago, before 
education was so generally diffused as it now 
is. Then they were recognised as singularly 
advanced in shrewdness, power of argument, and 
logical deduction, and in thoughtfulness, Their 
mental vigour took them into tangled fields of 
speculation, and led them to study their national 
literature with exceptional assiduity. Local 
preachers, class leaders, and eloquent advocates 
many of them were; strenuous political parti- 
sans, and agitators for many reforms; and 
often their meditations led them also into theo- 
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logical highways and byways, where their method 
of travelling was not of the orthodox kind. They 
seemed to beat out their theories as they beat 
out their leather ; and every nail they drove into 
the sole of a shoe was as a stroke driven home 
in the process of mental construction. 

Novelists and poets have been prone to people 
their works with shoemakers. Kingsley, Dickens, 
Lytton, Macdonald, and others have described 
shoemaker types; and it has been remarked as 
significant that when writers such as Hannah 
More wished to convey their moralities through 
a homely medium they chose shoemakers, and 
set them talking in their shrewd and suggestive 
way. It may be that notable shoemakers would 
have been noteworthy whatever their occupation 
in life. It may be that Thomas Edward, the 
Scotch naturalist, whose life Smiles so admir- 
ing describes, would have been as _ earnest, 
as devoted, as enlightened, and as persevering, 
if he had been a stonemason or a smith or a 
carpenter. But the fact remains that he was a 
maker of shoes, and that it was in the intervals 
of this not very inspiring trade, and in spite of 
the difficulties which poverty and misunder- 
standing put in his way, that he did so much in 
the interests of science, and secured recognition 
very late in the day as a man of altogether excep- 
tional claims to honour. 


Yet in spite of the conditions which seem to | 


favour the mental development of shoemakers, 
there have been those who scouted the occupation. 
In the Border town of St Boswells there was a 
shoemaker named John Younger, who wrote his 
autobiography. The passion for pen-work will 
show itself, and Younger must needs tell how it 


was debated in his boyhood whether he or his. 


brother should go to the university. The choice 
for this distinction fell on the brother. ‘So 
George got on with his Latin, whilst I got on 
with my shoemaking and mending the best 
way I could. This craft of mine was the most 
unproductive and vexatious business, after all 
—a constant botheration, what with pleasing my 
customers and looking after my journeymen, who 
often would not or could not attend to matters 
so pointedly as was found absolutely necessary. 
This through a lifetime has entailed a world of 
hourly care and extra care on myself, with a 
super-sufficiency of daily vexation. If I had my 
life to begin again just now, I would rather at 
once commence henchman to the gipsy king- 
fisher in the most troubled waters above-ground 
than be a village shoemaker on the most promis- 
ing conditions ever brought within the vision of 
a poor son of the craft.’ There seems a querulous 
discontent about this; the causes assigned are 
insufficient for vexation so great and continuous ; 
and one must fear that John Younger had ever 
a longing eye on his brother George’s Latin and 
higher opportunities. A shoemaker who thinks 
much is often misanthropic ; and yet better be 
a good shoemaker than a bad philosopher. These 
remarks, however, have not the same unexcep- 
tional application to the present time that they 
have to the time just past. Shoemakers are not 
nowadays so strongly individualised. They are 
items in a factory rather than self-complete units 
in a particularly vigorous system of life. There 
is a good deal of the old character left ; but part 
of it has gone; and many shoemakers show an 


| of poultry and of the village dogs. 


‘interfere with it. 


unfortunate tendency to degenerate into machine- 
made men, as commonplace, and stereotyped, and 
hopelessly uninteresting as the shoes they help 
to manufacture. 


THE LEOPARD MAN-EATER, 


A very terrible but true tale of the loss of human 
life has been received from India. Upwards of 
one hundred and fifty poor natives in the Rajshye 
district (or county) of Lower Bengal have been 
killed by a leopard. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the people of the villages, over an area of 
about forty square miles, in which the animal 
committed its ravages were reduced to a state of 
misery and terror until their enemy was slain. 
The Government of Bengal during the past year 
has been spending hundreds of thousands of 
rupees to prevent the death of any of its native 
subjects from starvation or famine; but, so far 
as can be ascertained, the same Government only 
offered a reward of fifty rupees, instead of the 
ordinary reward of five rupees, for the destruction 
of this terrible leopard, which, towards the end 
of its career, was killing women and children at 
the rate of two or three a week. 

The special interest and importance of the case 
is derived from the fact that a leopard is not 
usually addicted to taking human life. Every- 
body has heard or read stories of — 


tigers ; but in the records of Oriental sport an 

natural history, there is, I believe, no mention of 
|a systematic man-eating leopard. 
_ jackals are well known as prowling about villages 


Wolves and 


and carrying off little children almost before the 
eyes of their parents. The leopard has been 
always aguniel as the chief enemy of goats and 
It has seldom 
tried to molest human beings who did not first } 
The late Mr Wood, in his 
popular work on Natural History, thus describes 
the leopard : ‘In its own country the leopard is 
as crafty an animal as our British fox ; and being 
aided by its active limbs and stealthy tread, gains 
quiet admission into many spots where a_ less 
cautious creature could not plant a step without 
giving an alarm. It is an inveterate chicken- 
stealer, creeping by night into the hen-roosts, in 
spite of the watchful dogs that are on their posts 
as sentinels, and destroying in one fell swoop the 
entire stock of poultry that happen to be collected 
under that roof. Even should they roost out of 
doors, they are no less in danger, for the leopard 
can clamber up a pole or a tree with marvellous 
rapidity, and with his ready paw strikes down 
the poor bird before it is fully awakened.’ From 
this quotation it may be seen that a one was 
te upon by a generally well-informed English 
naturalist as little more than a large cat, the 
deadly enemy of poultry. But this is too favour- 
able a view of its character. A leopard would 
prefer a goat or a sheep to a fowl if it could get 
them. It will occasionally kill a calf if it finds 
the little animal without the protection of the 
mother-cow. It is very much addicted to killing 
dogs. The annals of the Indian hill-stations, such 
as Simla and Mussoorie, contain many stories of 
the pet dogs of ladies being carried off before 
their eyes. Even a large dog of the Newfound- 
land breed has been known to tremble with fear 
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cent coronation boots which all precedent re- 
quired should be of white satin lavishly embroid- 
ered with gold lilies. Even the red deerskin 
brogues which the hardy Highlander carved out 
of the newly-slain deer and lashed round his 
calves with the hair outwards were more interest- 
ing than the shoes of to-day, for he made them 
himself, and their very uncouthness was full of 
suggestion. 

Tight boots have troubled the world ever since 
it wore leather; but it is fortunate for the shoe- 
makers that the author of the misery of toe- 
pinching is not always treated as he was once in 
Spain. The story goes that the bootmaker to 
Don Carlos, the son of Philip IL, took him a 
pair of boots which were too small to be com- 
fortable, and by the order of the angry Prince 
they were cut in pieces, boiled, and forced down 
the wretched fellow’s throat, so that he was well- 
nigh killed. It was something rather worse than 
a tight shoe which Don John of Austria wore ; 
it was, says the legend, a pair of shoes the soles 
and leather of which had been impregnated with 
poison ; and after he wore them he died. 

A curious investigation of the shoe-history 
of Napoleon Bonaparte has been made. It is 
assumed that in his boyhood he was careless as to 
his garments, and therefore as to his shoes, But 
when he became a Lieutenant of artillery he wore 
boots of soft black leather reaching to the knee. 
Having advanced to the rank of Captain, he 
donned boots ‘4 la Souvoroffy which resembled 
hessians ; but from the time when he became 
Brigade General, right through to the end of his 
First Consulship, he was addicted to top-boots. 
As Emperor, however, he wore long boots such as 
those used by Life Guardsmen ; and to these he 
remained faithful throughout the duration of the 
Empire. Now the pathos of the history begins. 
When the poor fallen Emperor lived in St Helena 
‘he drew up with his own hand an inventory 
of his wardrobe ; and all that remained to him 
out of his greatness was half-a-dozen of shirts, 
the like number of handkerchiefs, six pairs of 
silk stockings, two hats, two pairs of cambric 
sheets, two pairs of boots, and two of slippers. 
One pair of boots was placed on his body and 
buried with him; and when his remains were 
exhumed in 1840, it was found that though the 
thread with which the boots were sewn had de- 
cayed, and the bones of the feet peered mournfully 
between the soles and the uppers, yet the good 
leather remained as tough and stout as ever. 
And there is the less reason to wonder at this, in 
the opinion of the investigators, for Napoleon 
during the long period of fourteen years had his 
boots from only one tradesman, a Pole, who kept 
a shop in the Palais-Royal, and who preserved a 
set of his Imperial patron’s lasts, on which he had 
inscribed, with quaint devotion, every one of his 
famous victories. 

Of the lore and associations of boots and shoes 
there is practically no end. Nursery legend has 
endowed them with marvellous qualities of speed. 
Jack the Giant-killer’s shoes of swiftness and 
the great monster’s seven-leagued boots were gear 
that a man might sigh for when pressing cireum- 
stances taught him the discreeter part of valour. 
But these are frank falsehoods; even in the 
nursery they are fiction. Not so with some of 
the superstitions which tradition has laced around 


| shoes. It was unlucky, for instance, to put on 
| the left shoe first, and when Augustus Cesar did 
_that one day, he narrowly escaped assassination. 
Under the old regime, when Japanese friends met 
in the streets they took off their shoes, and this 
notion prevails almost universally in the East. A 
_ Shoeless foot betokens servitude, humility, and 
respect. Shoes are left at the door of the mosque 
_ when the worshipper enters ; and if a friend calls 
on another, his shoes await him on the door-mat. 

That appalling habit of throwing old shoes at 
weddings has several derivations. One theory 
is, that the shoe is thrown because it is a lucky 
instrument in its old age. Another is, that the 
custom is a relic of the period when the bride 
was taken by force, and that the discharge of 
these missiles is all that remains of the old combat. 
A third is, that the Anglo-Saxon father gave the 
bride’s shoe to her husband, who touched her 
on the head with it as a sign of his authority, 
and that the throwing of the shoe indicates the 
parental resignation of all claims on the bride’s 
obedience. Yet in Turkey the groom is the one 
| most affected, for the moment he is married his 

good friends set upon him and beat him soundly 

| with slippers as a sign of their affection. The 
, Jews sealed a bargain by plucking off the shoe, 
as it is written in the verse, ‘For to confirm all 
| things a man plucked off his shoe and gave it to 
/his neighbour; and this was a testimony in 
| Israel’ The origin of the common saying about 
the hidden spot where the shoe pinches is 
ascribed to a Roman citizen who was divorced 
from his wife, though he had always seemed 
to live happily. When he was questioned by his 
friends, he put out his shoe to them. ‘Is it not 
new and well-made?’ he said ; ‘yet none of you 
can tell where it pinches.’ 

There is nothing new about high heels; they 
are as old as Hamlet’s time at least. The melan- 
choly Prince addresses the lady player: ‘Your 
ladyship is nearer heaven than when I saw you 
last by the altitude of a chopine ;’ and a chopine 
was only a high heel which the fair ladies of 
old used to increase their stature. 

The men who make these harmless necessary 
portions of our attire form one of the most 
remarkable classes of artisans. ‘How is it,’ said 
Sir Robert Peel once to a deputation of working 
men, the leaders of which were both shoemakers 
—‘how is it that you shoemakers are foremost 
in every movement? If there is a plot, or con- 
spiracy, or revolution, or political agitation, I 
find always that there is a shoemaker in the 
fray.’ The answer to this pointed inquiry is not 
recorded ; but there is no doubt that the intel- 
lectual activity of shoemakers is, or it may be 
fairer to say, was greater than that of any other 
body of workmen. This was more noticeable, 
it may be, fifty or a hundred years ago, before 
education was so generally diffused as it now 
is. Then they were recognised as singularly 
advanced in shrewdness, power of argument, and 
logical deduction, and in thoughtfulness, Their 
mental vigour took them into tangled fields of 
speculation, and led them to study their national 
literature with exceptional assiduity. Local 
preachers, class leaders, and eloquent advocates 
many of them were; strenuous political parti- 
sans, and agitators for many reforms; and 
often their meditations led them also into theo- 
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logical highways and byways, where their method 
of travelling was not of the orthodox kind. They 
seemed to beat out their theories as they beat 
out their leather ; and every nail they drove into 
the sole of a shoe was as a stroke driven home 
in the process of mental construction. 

Novelists and poets have been prone to people 
their works with shoemakers. Kingsley, Dickens, 
Lytton, Macdonald, and others have described 
shoemaker types; and it has been remarked as 
significant that when writers such as Hannah 
More wished to convey their moralities through 
a homely medium they chose shoemakers, and 
set them talking in their shrewd and suggestive 
way. It may be that notable shoemakers would 
have been noteworthy whatever their occupation 
in life. It may be that Thomas Edward, the 
Scotch naturalist, whose life Smiles so admir- 
ingly describes, would have been as earnest, 
as devoted, as enlightened, and as persevering, 
if he had been a stonemason or a smith or a 
carpenter. But the fact remains that he was a 
maker of shoes, and that it was in the intervals 
of this not very inspiring trade, and in spite of 
the difficulties which poverty and misunder- 
standing put in his way, that he did so much in 
the interests of science, and secured recognition 
very late in the day as a man of altogether excep- 
tional claims to honour. 


unfortunate tendency to degenerate into machine- 
made men, as commonplace, and stereotyped, and 
hopelessly uninteresting as the shoes they help 
to manufacture. 


THE LEOPARD MAN-EATER, 


A very terrible but true tale of the loss of human 
life has been received from India. Upwards of 
one hundred and fifty poor natives in the Rajshye 
district (or county) of Lower Bengal have been 
killed by a leopard. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the hes: of the villages, over an area of 
about forty square miles, in which the animal 
committed its ravages were reduced to a state of 
misery and terror until their enemy was slain. 
The Government of Bengal during the past year 
has been spending hundreds of thousands of 
rupees to prevent the death of any of its native 
subjects from starvation or famine; but, so far 
as can be ascertained, the same Government only 
offered a reward of fifty rupees, instead of the 
ordinary reward of five rupees, for the destruction 
of this terrible leopard, which, towards the end 
of its career, was killing women and children at 
the rate of two or three a week. 

The special interest and importance of the case 
is derived from the fact that a leopard is not 


Yet in spite of the conditions which seem to usually addicted to taking human life. Every- 
favour the mental development of shoemakers, body has heard or read stories of man-eatin 
there have been those who scouted the occupation. tigers ; but in the records of Oriental sport a 
In the Border town of St Boswells there was a natural history, there is, I believe, no mention of 


shoemaker named John Younger, who wrote his | a systematic man-eating leopard. 


Wolves and 


autobiography. The passion for pen-work will | jackals are well known as prowling about villages 
show itself, and Younger must needs tell how it and carrying off little children almost before the 


was debated in his boyhood whether he or his eyes of their 


brother should go to the university. The choice 


for this distinction fell on the brother. ‘So 


arents. The leopard has been 
always regarded as the chief enemy of goats and 
of poultry and of the village dogs. It has seldom 


George got on with his Latin, whilst I got on tried to molest human beings who did not first 


with my shoemaking and mending the best interfere with it. 


way I could. This craft of mine was the most 
unproductive and vexatious business, after all 
—a constant botheration, what with pleasing my 
customers and looking after my journeymen, who 
often would not or could not attend to matters 
so pointedly as was found absolutely necessary. 
This through a lifetime has entailed a world of 
hourly care and extra care on myself, with a 
super-sufficiency of daily vexation. If I had my 
life to begin again just now, I would rather at 
once commence henchman to the gipsy king- 
fisher in the most troubled waters above-ground 
than be a village shoemaker on the most promis- 
ing conditions ever brought within the vision of 
a poor son of the craft.’ There seems a querulous 
discontent about this; the causes assigned are 
insufficient for vexation so great and continuous ; 
and one must fear that John Younger had ever 
a longing eye on his brother George’s Latin and 
higher opportunities. A shoemaker who thinks 
much is often misanthropic ; and yet better be 
a good shoemaker than a bad philosopher. These 
remarks, however, have not the same unexcep- 
tional application to the present time that they 
have to the time just past. Shoemakers are not 
nowadays so strongly individualised. They are 
items in a factory rather than self-complete units 
in a particularly vigorous system of life. There 
is a good deal of the old character left ; but part 
of it has gone; and many shoemakers show an 


The late Mr Wood, in his 
popular work on Natural History, thus describes 
the leopard : ‘In its own country the leopard is 
as crafty an animal as our British fox ; and being 
aided by its active limbs and stealthy tread, gains 
quiet admission into many spots where a less 
cautious creature could not plant a step without 
giving an alarm. It is an inveterate chicken- 
stealer, creeping by night into the hen-roosts, in 
spite of the watchful dogs that are on their posts 
as sentinels, and destroying in one fell swoop the 
entire stock of poultry that happen to be collected 
under that roof. Even should they roost out of 
doors, they are no less in danger, for the leopard 
can clamber up a pole or a tree with marvellous 
rapidity, and with his ready paw strikes down 
the poor bird before it is fully awakened.’ From 
this quotation it may be seen that a ee was 
locked upon by a generally well-informed English 
naturalist as little more than a large cat, the 
deadly enemy of poultry. But this is too favour- 
able a view of its character. A leopard would 
prefer a goat or a sheep to a fowl if it could get 
them. It will occasionally kill a calf if it finds 
the little animal without the protection of the 
mother-cow. It is very much addicted to killing 
dogs. The annals of the Indian hill-stations, such 
as Simla and Mussoorie, contain many stories of 
the pet dogs of ladies being carried off before 
their eyes. Even a large dog of the Newfound- 
land breed has been known to tremble with fear 
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at finding itself within scent of a leopard. Any | finds that it is exceedingly easy to kill a defence- 
fierce dog, such as a mastiff or bulldog, on smelling | less child or woman, whose delicate neck is 
a leopard, will rush to attack it; but a dog of this | crushed in an instant between its powerful jaws, 
kind should always be furnished with a broad | There is no resistance ; and it may be that the 
leathern or metal spiked collar, to protect its neck | leopard soon finds that human flesh and blood 
from the jaws of the leopard, which invariably | are delicacies, such as they are said to be in the 
tries to seize the dog by the back of the neck. opinion of most cannibal tribes whose habits have 
A leopard has been known to attack and | been so minutely described by the adventurous 
severely wound a man who has gone to the rescue | travellers who have resided among them. The 
of his own kids or fowls, or who has voluntarily | first human being that the Rajshye leopard was 
waylaid and attacked the wild beast. But it is | known to have killed was a little girl about four 
quite a new thing that a leopard should assail | years old. The child was playing in the court- 
unoffending human beings and carry off their yard of her parents’ house, when just before 
bodies to devour them at its leisure. Tigers, | sunset the leopard sprang upon her, and carried 
especially man-eating tigers, are now seldom to off the body into the nearest high-grass jungle, 
be found ; but leopards are still numerous in and | and was beginning to devour it, when the out- 
about the villages of some parts of Lower Bengal, | cries of the evade’ villagers caused it to leave 
where the jungle, or undergrowth of shrubs and the corpse. It would be monotonous to try to 
thorny plants, and the high grass afford them | give the particulars of every separate victim. 
shelter. It would indeed be a terrible thing if The leopard usually made its attack about sunset. 
every leopard in Lower Bengal were to take to! One evening a woman of thirty and her son of 
killing and eating children and women, after the | ten were returning from a neighbouring market. 
manner of the beast which has been devastating The leopard sprang upon the boy; but the 
the villages of Rajshye. mother bravely ran to defend him, when the 
It was in the month of July 1890 that informa- | leopard seized her by the neck and killed her, 
tion was given to the Rajshye police that a girl! and then carried off the boy’s body into the 
aged four and a boy aged seven had been killed | jungle to devour it. This was seen by several 
and eaten by a leopard, The report was at first | other persons returning from the market, who 
not believed. It was rather suspected that the | fled as fast as they could. On another occasion 
children had been murdered, or that jackals had | a cowherd, on arising in the early morning, 
carried them off. But in August the villagers! missed his mother, who had been sleeping in 
came again to the police and declared that the the same hut at a few yards’ distance from him, 
leopard had been seen to kill a boy aged eight, When daylight appeared, he saw a naked body 
et that on another day it had carried off a baby 1] ing in the courtyard of the house, and he found 
only six weeks old. Still the police and the | that it was his mother’s corpse. Her neck had 
superior authorities were incredulous, and nothing , been broken, and the leopard having sucked the 
further occurred till December, when information | blood, had left the body where it lay. The body 
was given that a boy of seven had been killed by | was still warm, and the leopard had probably 
a leopard. The villagers persisted that it was one | slunk off on seeing the son moving about. The 
and the same leopard that had committed all | leopard seems hardly ever to have attacked a 
these ravages. They described it as a large heavy- | grown-up man, although it is stated that six 
shouldered beast, with rather a short tail. There | grown-up men died in the course of the year 
is much difference in the size of leopards; and | from wounds received by them in attacking it 
when the skin of a dead leopard is measured from | and trying to rescue a victim. 
the tip of its snout to the end of its tail, the| It is hardly necessary to say that many attempts 
possessor of a long tail may be represented as| were made by different pean, European and 
a large animal, whereas its head and neck and | native, to kill the leopard as soon as its ravages 
body were really on a small scale. Any one who | became notorious; but they were unsuccessful. 
looks at the leopards in their dens at the Zoo- | The explanation given is that the leopard hid 
logical Gardens can see for himself how much | itself in the fields of high sugar-cane, which 
the animals differ in size and substance. Be this | were impenetrable to man and elephant. The 
as it may, the story of the villagers was soon | sportsmen usually took out some elephants when 
confirmed by the renewal of the leopard’s | they wanted to kill the leopard ; but it is very 
ravages; for in January 1891 there were no little use to hunt for a leopard with two or three 
fewer than eight victims. The following list | elephants; for the elephants may not be sent into 
shows how its depredations were continued. | the sugar-cane crops, and if there is no sugar- 
1891—January, eight human beings ; February, | cane, a leopard can easily hide itself in the thick 
two; March, six; April, one; May, seven; June, | grass and scrub jungle so as to be invisible to the 
six ; July, seven ; August, fourteen ; September, | rider of an elephant. It is true that on the day 
twelve; October, twelve; November, ten; Decem- | when the leopard was killed, there were nine- 
ber, thirteen. 1892—January, fourteen; Febru- | teen elephants brought into the field, and they 
ary, twenty-one; March, thirteen ; April, one. | succeeded in driving it out, beating shoulder to 
It is probable that the number in April might | shoulder, from a patch of high grass in which 
have increased, but fortunately on the 6th of it was trying to hide itself. But the leopard 
April the leopard was killed by a party of | was not found, or put up, by the elephants. A 
sportsmen, and there was an end of the destruc-| poor man, whose wife had been killed by the 
tion of human beings. eopard, had seen the beast climbing up into a 
It will be observed that the old doctrine of | tree, and he ran to tell the sportsmen where it 
nemo repente fuit turpissimus applies to the man-| was. When it came down from the tree, it was 
eating leopard. The natural fear of man deters | easy to surround it; and after a considerable 
it at first; but as it grows bolder in crime, it! number of shots, the leopard was killed, It 
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was a male, and its length was six feet six 
inches, the head and shoulders being abnormally 
large. The skin when cured was stretched to 
seven feet nine inches. 

Doubtless, there was no want of courage on the 
part of the gentlemen who went out to try to kill 
the leopard ; but they seem to have been rather 
inexperienced sportsmen, and they did not know 
how to hunt a leopard, If they had had the 
good fortune to read Mr F. B. Simson’s Sport in 
Eastern Bengal, they would have found valuable 
instruction in the two chapters that he has written 
on Leopards. In the first place, the leopard 
should be sought for and shot by the sports- 
man on foot. Mr Simson writes thus: ‘I con- 
sider that exposure to a leopard on foot, with due 
precaution and a proper weapon, is only a fair 
sporting risk, and accidents must happen occasion- 
ally.’ Mr Simson is certainly entitled to speak. 
He shot many leopards on foot; he was twice 
badly wounded by a leopard, but on one of these 
occasions a third leopard unexpectedly attacked 
him from behind, when he had already killed two 
others in the same patch of grass jungle. Mr 
Simson mentions that an old Foench gentleman 
whom he knew used to go about hunting for 
leopards with a nondescript sort of dog, half 
pariah, and half spaniel. ‘When this dog smelt 
a leopard, he would cock his ears, and point out 
from a respectful distance where the leopard lay. 
The Frenchman kept on peeping and peerin 
about, wholly regardless of anything the pea 
might do in the way of attack, till he could sight 
the animal. He then killed him, almost to a 
certainty, with a single shot.’ Mr Simson goes 
on to say that he has hunted leopards with dogs, 
and has been at several such hunts with other 
people’s dogs. But dogs are either too timid or 
too plucky, and the plucky ones that go at the 
leopard get killed. Still the dogs help to find 
the leopard, and it seems that they might have 
been used with more advantage in seeking for 
the man-eating leopard. But to use dogs effectu- 
ally the sportsman must be on foot. There is 
no chance of a good combination of dogs with 
elephants, for the latter hate the dogs, and will 
run — from them; and the dogs mistrust 
the elephants, and decline to hunt. Finally, 
no use seems to have been made of trackers, 
or of seeking for the leopard by its footprints 
on the mud after rain. Professional trackers 
are almost unknown in Bengal ; but an English- 
man fond of sport soon teaches himself how 
to track, and can impart the knowledge to one 
or more of his own native servants. 


ABOUT LOCO. 


THE enterprising Englishman who emigrates to 
the south-western prairies of North America with 
a view to ranching, has many trials awaiting him 
of which he little dreams in Old England ; but 
to my mind the worst evil of all is to find one’s 
self unwittingly the purchaser of a ranch on 
which Loco is found. Few people who have not 
been out West know anything about this plant, 
which is so much dreaded by cattle ranchmen, 
and therefore I think a few remarks about it may 
not prove uninteresting to some readers, 


| 


| 


This loco is a pretty plant, something like a 
vetch in appearance, with white, purple, and red 
flowers. The leaf is alternately pinnate, and the 
leaflet lanceolate. It is the first green herbage 
that springs up after the long winter, and perhaps 
that is the reason it seems irresistible to some 
cattle in the early spring. It takes its name from 
a Mexican word meaning ‘mad ;’ and it is often 
called the ‘Crazy Weed, from the direful effect 
it has upon cattle or horses if eaten in any 
quantity. At the commencement, the poison 
seems slow in showing itself; the first symptom 
usually being a dull glassy look in the eyes, 
which gradually seem to dilate and become wild 
and staring. To an experienced ‘ Westerner’ this 
is sufficient warning, and if he is wise, he will 
remove the animal at once to some distant pasture 
free from the weed, for if left to graze on the 
dangerous herb, the symptoms will become more 
pronounced, the vision becoming impaired, and 


| the victim developing an aptitude for indulging 


in grotesque antics, sometimes rushing madly 
about as if demented. When horses are affected, 
they generally show it first by being troublesome 
in harness, balking, backing, and often rearing 
and hurling themselves backwards. A ‘locoed’ 
horse has the greatest objection to having its head 
touched in any way, and consequently is difficult 
to harness. 

The last stage of the disease is a gradual wast- 
ing away of the animal; and this ends fatally. 
I once saw a cow that was badly ‘locoed ;’ the 
poison had got thoroughly into her system and 
she was as thin asa rail, Her ribs showed plainly 
through the skin, and she was so weak she could 
hardly stand. Her owner had kept her shut in fj 
a corral away from the fatal loco, and fed her up 
well; but she was too far gone, and got so 
wretched at last that a bullet put an end to her 
sufferings. 

Strange to say, cattle born on the prairies seem 
instinctively to avoid the plant; and it is chiefly 
imported animals, often valuable high-grade 
beasts, that fall victims to their partiality for it, 
It is very difficult to eradicate loco once it has 
got a firm hold on a pasture, and I believe the 
best thing is to plough up the land. It grows in 
big patches, and in the ‘fall’ the large pods con- 
taining the seeds burst and are carried on by the 
winds to spread elsewhere. 

I was for some time on a ranch where loco 
flourished wonderfully, in spite of the owner’s 
efforts to get rid of it. He was advised to drown 
it first with water from the irrigation ditches, 
and then let the hot sun scorch it up. Note that 
under this treatment it throve and spread! 
Again he was told by an ‘old-timer’ that the 
only thing was to cut it down just before it 
seeded and‘ burn it. He did so; and the next 
a his best hay patch was thick with loco 

lossom. Although there is a prevalent idea that 
loco hay is harmless, my friend would not run 
the risk of giving it to his horses, and lost the 


crop. 
o— helped to drive a cow from a loco patch 
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to a corral ; the distance was not a mile, and yet | and sent them on my return to England to an 
with the help of another rider it took us two | authority on such things, but he was not able 
hours and a half to succeed. The cow ran all to name it; so I conclude England is at present 


over the place ina silly dazed way, until we got | 
our two om close along each side of her, so’ 
that she could not turn easily, and with difficulty 
kept her moving on straight ahead. Her sight 
seemed peculiarly defective ; on the way, she. 
fell clumsily into an irrigation ditch that she | 


| 


free from the weed, and I hope she may never 
have any transplanted to her shores. It may not 
be uninteresting to close these remarks by saying 
that in localities where loco is found, a word has 
been coined from its name, and if people are 
deficient in intellect, or odd and eccentric, they 


could easily have crossed, and we got her out are designated ‘locoed !’ 


with no end of trouble. Again, coming to a 
fence-pole lying on the ground, she stopped 
abruptly and commenced dancing and plunging | 
about in front of it for some minutes ; then, with 
a great bound, she jumped over it as if it was | 
two or three feet high! A ‘locoed’ horse of 
mine while feeding quietly in the stable one | 
morning was seized with a spasm; it reared | 
suddenly, threw itself backwards and broke its. 
neck before two men who were standing by could 
do a thing to try and save it. | 

A few years before I went to the southern part | 
of Colorado, where I first came across loco, the 
weed was spreading so rapidly there that the 
Government offered a bounty for every ton of | 
it dug up by the roots, which was to be de-| 
stroyed after being weighed. This wise measure | 
for battling with the evil was frustrated by the | 
greed of some of the Mexicans and lower stamp | 
of ranchmen, who, tempted by the reward, actually 
cultivated the plant as a profitable speculation, | 
until their unscrupulous business was suspected, 
and it was deemed expedient to take off the. 
bounty, as the amount of loco that was produced 
seemed incredible. 

There are many theories afloat about loco 
among Westerners. Some maintain that it is not 
the plant at all that does the mischief, but a tiny 
red worm that is found only in its roots, and that 
animals that are affected must first eat the root 
and swallow the worm. One man will believe 
that this worm attacks only the intestines, and 
another will declare that it finds its way at once 
to the brain. In defence of this worm theory 
it is urged that botanical experts have failed to 
discover anything supposed to be injurious to’ 
cattle or horses in the specimens of the plant sent | 
to them for analysis, One daring ranchman I 
knew actually tasted the leaves, and said they 
had a strong flavour of salt about them, Bs | 
would doubtless be acceptable to bovine palates. 

I was once talking to an owner of a large horse- 
ranch, and having noticed that loco grew abund. | 
autly on the land, but that his horses looked none | 
the worse for it, I asked the reason. He told me. 
he had lost many until he heard accidentally that | 
salt and copperas together made an effectual 
antidote to the poison ; for by the way he main- | 
tained that the — was injurious in itself, and 
quite repudiated the worm theory. He said that 
since he had left the remedy where the animals | 
could always get at it, he had not lost one. It 
seemed hard to believe in this somewhat home- 
opathic treatment of the disease, but this horse- 
owner had the greatest faith in its efficiency. I, 
never met any one else who had tried the daring | 
experiment. I was much interested in the nox- 
ious plant, and watched all loco cases that came 
under my notice most carefully ; but whether the 
trouble arises from poisonous leaves or worms I 
cannot tell. I dried some specimens of the plant, 


IN PHILIPHAUGH WOODS. 


Ou lovely woods of Philiphaugh ! 

As through your leafy glades I wander, 
I watch the shadows come and go— 
I watch the sunlight’s golden glow— 
And listen to the rippling flow 

Of Yarrow’s streamlet, gliding yonder. 


Oh peaceful woods of Philiphaugh ! 
Where tiny rabbits frisk and gambol 
Along the path in baby play— 
The mossy path where blooms of May 
And beechen boughs o’erhang the way 
As slowly, idly, on I ramble. 


Oh happy woods of Philiphaugh ! 

Where sounds the sweet wood-pigeon’s cooing, 
And pheasant’s call, and blackbird’s trill ; 
Where finches warble clear and shrill, 

And thrushes pipe with mellow thrill : 

All songs of hope, and love, and wooing. 


Oh fragrant woods of Philiphaugh ! 

There hawthorn buds sweet scents are blending 
With violets faint, and primrose pale ; 
While piney odours on the gale 
Across my senses softly sail ; 

Incense from summer winds descending. 


Oh dusky woods of Philiphaugh ! 

Famed in old times of war and glory, 
Where Outlaw Murray held his sway ; 
Where fought Montrose his luckless fray— 
While Carterhaugh across the way 

Of playful elves sings gentler story. 


Oh mystic woods of Philiphaugh ! 

You beckon me with magic finger ; 
For cool and calm as falls the dew 
From yon far sky of tender blue, 
Your spell upon me falls anew, 

As daily neath your shades T linger, 


O blessed woods of Philiphaugh ! 
In days to come my inward vision 
Will bring me, down your paths to stray, 
Though earthly feet be far away — 
And mem’ries bright will ever stay, 
Filling my soul with dreams Elysian. 
J. E. ANDERSON. 
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